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AS IF BY CANDID CAMERA 


Roger G. Imhoff, Carthage, IIl., Sees Colleges Through a Scripture Lens © 


Luke 10: 32. “And likewise a Levite, when he was at the 
place, came and looked on him, and passed by on the other 
side.” 


Many articles and sermons have probably been written 
and preached on the attitude of the “priest” in the Parable 
of the Good Samaritan. There are such indifferent folk 
today as the apartment house tenant who replied, when 
asked concerning the location of another family thought to 
be residing in that edifice, “I’ve lived here for thirty years, 
and I don’t know anyone in this building. I never harm 
anyone or get in the way of anyone here.” » 

It may be that blessed is the man who doesn’t harm his 
neighbor, but certainly more blessed is the man who helps 
his neighbor. Verily, those folks have their reward, for the 
indifferent are like the chaff which the wind driveth away. 

Then, too, much homiletical work has probably been done 
on the compassion of the Good Samaritan, the kind of per- 
son who not only lets live, but helps to live. 

But I want to refer you to that middle man in the parable 
who when he came down the way walked over and “looked” 
on the victim, but made the fatal mistake of passing on. 


By Information Only 

He is the candid camera citizen who gets all the angles 
and mental pictures without attaching any meaning to them. 
An hour later he could have told you where the man was 
lying, in which direction his head was pointed, how many 
cuts and bruises the victim was enduring. He is the fact- 
finder. He wants information. He thinks that all we need 
to do in this world is to gather in all the scientific data, the 
information, the facts in the case, and “voila,” the world 
will be saved! I wonder about that. 

Facts are wonderful tools that we need. I want to develop 
my intellect to as great a degree as possible, but I also want 
to know “how I can make the best use of my intellect.” 
Merely knowing everything is not nearly so important as 
knowing what to do about everything. We can develop 
abilities, but we also need to develop a sense of recognizing 
abilities. It is possible that in our modern “gadget age” we 
have improved means to an unimproved end. If so, then 
our civilization is that of the Levite. Unless we learn -with 
our heart how best to control and operate the developments 
and inventions of the mind, we are surely Levites, passing 
by on the other side. 

Once a man produced dynamite only to find that World 
War nations were using it to blow up each other. He became 
very sorry. He took much of the royalty and profits from 
his discovery to establish a prize for the person who an- 
nually does the most for peace. The prize became known 
as the Nobel Peace Prize. He found that people knew all 
the facts of dynamite but did not know how to use it 
properly. And unless we learn properly to control our new- 
found and new-fangled inventions we may be submerged 
by them. Instead of the blind leading the blind, it will be 
a tragedy of the blind leading those of 
us who can see. Thus the world of the 
Levite is an enlightened but not an 
enlivened one. 

As there are candid camera citizens, 
there are also candid camera colleges 
which try to “train” a person, but never 
get around to “educating” a person. 
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The policy of many secular colleges is merely to gather in 
students in order to “stuff” information into them. They 
do not realize that to educate means to “lead out” and not 
to “stuff in.” 

Anyone with sufficient money can build college campuses 
and hire professors, and alumni can say they went through 
that college, but the biggest question is not whether you 
went through college but whether college went through you. 
And things go through you only when they have touched 
your very soul. 

While the secular college plays the Levite by merely 
stuffing in information, the church college offers all the 
facts and goes a step further by trying to show a person 
how he can best use his information, after the fashion which 
Christ always wants us to use our talents—in the service 
of our fellowmen. Jesus is continually saying to us, “Feed 
my sheep. Whatever you do unto the least of these, ye do 
it unto me. Do unto others as you would have them do 
unto you.” Jesus wants us to use our education in serving 
God and man, and not merely gorge ourselves at some 
intellectual feast! 


To Equipment Add Purpose ~ 


The church college is true to His teaching by not only 
giving the student the “improved implements with which 


to live” but giving him also the “purpose for which to live.” — 


Anyone can teach a boy in chemistry that H2O is water; 
but if he doesn’t know enough to drink it when he is thirsty, 
of what value is it? 

The church college may, through her atmosphere and 
background, question the very purposes behind the choice 
of a vocation on the part of a student, a matter which is 
apparently non-essential in the philosophy of the secular 
school. 

Does the student want to be a lawyer because he can make 
money by fooling people, or because he can help people 
with their legal problems? Does he want to become a phy- 
sician because he read in a magazine that the average doctor 
makes at least $6,000 per year, and that sounds like a good 
salary? Or will he become a doctor to help people even 
though he may be called upon to serve at all hours of the 
night? Does he want to become a minister because someone 
told him when he was young that ministers always get free 
meals, and folks always take care of them? Or will he be-+ 
come a pastor because God called him into the vineyard? 
It makes a difference, doesn’t it? Those life purposes may 
never be questioned in the secular college. Why should they 
be? They are in the field of fact-finding alone, and not 
mankind-serving! 


Education’s Good Samaritan 

Thus the church college is the Good Samaritan of educa- 
tion. Graduates of Levitical schools have mere factual 
knowledge, not realizing that knowledge is power only when 
one knows how best to use knowledge, namely, in the service 
of our fellowmen. The Levitical school 
trains the mind but thinks nothing of 
training the heart, which controls the 
D., S.T.D., President sounding brass. For what does it profit 
a man though he gain all the facts in 
the world but loses a proper evaluation 
of those facts? 
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“A GLUTTON FOR WORK” 


An Interview 
by 
Dr. Martin Schroeder 


“O vez, O yez! Silence is commanded upon 
pain of fine or imprisonment while the Honor- 
able Juvenile and Domestic Relations Court of 
the City of Richmond is sitting. All persons 
having pleas to make, suits to prosecute, or other 
business, before this court come forward and you 
shall be heard. God save the Commonwealth 
and this honorable court!” So says the bailiff. 

The Richmond in question is in Virginia, and the judge 
who with three sharp gavel raps called the court to order 
is the Rev. Dr. J. J. Scherer, Jr., pastor of First English 
Lutheran Church and president of the Virginia Lutheran 
Synod, surrounded by lawyers, officers, clerks, social wel- 
fare workers, and a pitiful sector of humanity, young and 
old. It was 9.30 a. m. when the gavel fell for the first case 
to be heard, and close to 2 p. m. when Judge Scherer an- 
nounced with another rap, “court is adjourned,” feeling as 
fresh and ready for a day of pastoral work as though he 
had just left the breakfast table. 

Dr. Scherer’s work is a chapter in the story of the church’s 
social mission all by itself. In 1916, when he had already 
to his credit ten years of pastoral work in his present 
parish, the city of Richmond felt that juvenile delinquency 
had reached a point where something radical had to be 
done. Courts, schools, and churches pooled their wisdom 
to find a solution. All eyes centered on Dr. Scherer. and 
his guidance. He had but one answer and that was to 
approach the problem in a purely Christian way and thus 
find the remedy. His view prevailed, and subsequently he 
was recognized as the leader in the movement, given a 
free hand for himself and cordial co-operation on the part 
of all others. That he is still in the lead of the enterprise 
in this city of over 200,000 population after twenty-three 
years, describes without further words the phenomenal suc- 
cess of Dr. Scherer’s plan and method. Its permanence is 
based on its centralization. Cross currents have been elimi- 
nated from the beginning. The goal in view and the method 
to achieve it in a Christian way harmonize to perfection, 
thanks to the leadership of this judge of human nature. 


Two Main Lines of Action | 
The plan comprises two main lines of activity. The one 
is training of social workers who are continuously on the 
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lookout where to be of assistance in the solution 
of juvenile and domestic problems. For this pur- 
pose the Richmond Professional Institute of the 
College of William and Mary was founded and 
has developed into a school with a total enroll- 
ment of 700, ranking among the best the country 
possesses. None but Christian instructors are in 
charge. The other activity is the Juvenile and 
Domestic Relations Court in which Dr. Scherer is one of 
the judges. 

In this particular hall of justice appearances do not betray 
that it is a court under the law of the state. To begin with, 
it is a small dimensioned assembly hall to take from it the 
awe which court rooms sometimes possess. The space 
usually reserved for listeners is more of a waiting room for 
the cases to be heard. No provision is made for curious 
visitors. There is no bar, but in its place a full-sized sliding 
door which the bailiff closes when the parties in litigation 
have entered and seated themselves around the judge. No 
publicity or other means of satisfying the curious are tol- 
erated in this place to which family troubles and all offenses 
involving minors are brought for adjustment. 


Domestic Disturbances 

Domestic fights seem to head the list of causes that bring 
them there. Non-support follows closely. Then comes the 
triangle with its strange happenings’ to be explained. 
Negroes offer a considerable share in objections to hus- 
bands’ lady friends. A man bothers his wife at her place of 
business, not without a brandished knife. Another sells 
the home’s furniture from under his spouse “to pay the rent, 
your honor.” A boy contributes to the delinquency of a 
girl. An eighteen-year-old wife cannot get along with her 
seventeen-year-old husband who has no way of supporting 
her and the six-months-old baby. A bandaged and badly 
beaten woman, confronted by her arrested husband, who to 
the uninitiated must have used a grater for shaving, owns up 
that she too had been drinking. The head of the house 
explains, “Judge, I tell you God’s truth, she just fell down.” 
A woman preacher complains of non-support on the part of 
a husband who seems to be tired of certain goings-on. Use 
of bad language in front of daughter and company caused 
the arrest of another negro. In defense he displays his 
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dental make-up showing a libéral frontal opening, allegedly 
caused by the wife. The spouse asserts that he never had 
those teeth when she married him. A mother-in-law mort- 
gages her home to give her daughter’s choice a chance to 
settle his debts and start over again. She lost her home. 
A woman pleads to make her no-good husband pay the milk 
bill. Another, still in her teens, can’t stand her mate’s hit- 
ting and kicking any longer and besides—that other woman. 
And so on until over thirty cases of this tenor have been 
disposed of. A stern warning here, released on good be- 
havior there, or back to jail in another case. No fooling 
in this court. The judge’s questions flew faster than most 
litigants were used to arranging their thoughts, and so were 
caught by the quick-witted questioner on the bench in their 
own explanations. One colored defendant avoided the 
jurist’s barrage by merely reflecting, “Yes, judge, she sure 
told the truth.” Some of the accused gentlemen, pleading 
for a chance to make good, and impressed by his honor’s 
willingness to do so, turned before passing through the slid- 
ing partition, nervously twisting cap in hand, with a most 
penitential and polite, “Thank you, judge,” and sort of a 
bow. 

If this were all the tragedy of domestic relations which 
goes in review before this court day after day and to which 
Dr. Scherer gives his time, it would be more than enough 
to soften anyone’s heart and make him thankful that else- 
where man’s goodness may be equally in evidence. But, 
“within these walls” Saturday is reserved for the children, 
and another chapter on man’s inability to cope with finality 
with the weakness of human nature is opened before you. 
Charges against these youngsters range from breaking 
parole, being nuisances in general, to breaking and entering. 
One boy of twelve violates the child labor provision by sell- 
ing pencils on the street; a bully beats up a ten-year-old. 
Being offered a commensurate thrashing by a six-footer 
ex-prizefighter down in the basement, he pleads for mercy 
and the judge releases him under parole on good behavior. 
Here is a boy, seventeen, picked up on mere suspicion in 
places where he could not give an account for his presence. 
Questioning reveals that his parents, show people, have long 
been dead and he has no home. Loitering and fishing com- 
prise his only occupation, the sky his roof for the night. 
(Here Judge Scherer runs into an argument as to what fish 
can be caught where and when. Both claim full informa- 
tion.) Circumstances force another youngster to steal his 
food from trucks and elsewhere. A bright little twelve-year- 
old, accompanied by his father who wants to find out what 
it is all about, can see no wrong in all the worry he has 
caused the officer on the beat, who, you could sense, wished 
the judge would send him west of San Francisco. Instead, 
his honor writes out an order for examination in the juve- 
nile research clinic for patho- 
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casion and not the crime which, if persisted in, comes later. 

Dr. Scherer’s experience in the judge’s seat is not alto- 
gether void of spice. When for instance at one time Father 
Divine was hailed into court for disturbing the domestic 
bliss of one of his angels, he pleaded that God told him to 
send the woman’s husband away. His Honor retorted that 
God told him, the judge, to throw Father Divine into jail 
if he did not change his residence from the woman’s home 
without delay. At another occasion two high-powered bar- 
risters presented their well prepared briefs, putting the 
judge into a warm spot, who began to sense their outstanding 
training in the rules of evidence. Objection followed objec- 
tion, making things hotter and hotter. Then an inspiration 
took hold of His Honor. Taking a chance, he sustained one 
objection and overruled the next. But God must have been 
with him, for after the trial both lawyers congratulated the 
Doctor for his judicial sagacity in trying the case. Later 
their acquaintanceship became more intimate and both asked 
him to conduct their funerals. Whether he ever let on to 
them, we did not ask. 


A Glutton for Work 


To appreciate Dr. Scherer’s work and personality more 
fully, one must realize and understand the weight of duties 
that have come to him in addition to his judgeship in the 
above mentioned court and being pastor of one of the largest 
Lutheran churches south of the Mason and Dixon line, whose 
imposing edifice at a most prominent corner is his monu- 
ment in stone. He has been president of the Virginia 
Lutheran Synod since 1926; is vice-president of the Board 
of American Missions and chairman of its important finance 
committee; member of the Board of Publication; member 
of the Board of Marion College; secretary, Board of Vir- 
ginia Industrial Schools for Boys and Girls; vice-president, 
Family Service Society; chairman, board of directors of 
Council of Social Agencies; chairman, Richmond Crime 
Prevention Bureau; vice-president, Mental Hygiene Society 
of Virginia; founder and president, Richmond Professional 
Institute of the College of William and Mary, rated among 
the best schools for social workers in the country. In 1929 
he was. delegate to the Lutheran World Conference in 
Copenhagen, Denmark. 

This minister-judge is a glutton for work. Fifteen to 
seventeen hours a day in fulfillment of duties is a customary 
division of time. Calling his secretary late at night for 
several hours’ dictation is a matter of course. There are 
days on end when the Doctor gets no more sleep in a week 
than others crowd into a single day. He has been going 
at this pace for more than a generation and, according to 
all appearances, his physical condition matches his high 
spirits. Years leave no mark upon him. 

Dr. Scherer’s 


logical young citizens. Even 
marital trouble comes up on 
this day, for children they are, 
and with a fatherly “you chil- 
dren” the judge addresses 
them, and gives them direc- 
tions for their near future. 


The Same Old “Causes” 


What are the causes for 
these appearances? Dr. Scherer 
has a way of tracking them 
down in short order. They are 
mostly no church connection, 
drink and, for the children, 
broken homes. In accordance 
with his findings he gives ef- 
fective remedial advice and 
passes judgment to fit the oc- 
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Kingdom work is not confined 
to his local church, as has in- 
deed already been shown. But, 
in addition to raising its ap- 
portionment and better, First 
Church has on its budget the 
support of a mountain mis- 
sionary, the Rev. Kenneth 
Killinger, Marion, Va. It is 
this type of rural home mis- 
sion work which will finally 
solve the most difficult knots in 
the country church problem. 
By inaugurating this sort of 
home mission work, the as- 
sistance which strong city 
churches can give to weak ones 
in isolated places, he has an- 
ticipated the Church’s program. 
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CHRISTIAN STEWARDSHIP IS THE 
ANSWER 


By the Rev. R. F. Steininger, Monessen, Pa. 


THE PartsH Epucation Committee has sensed a vital need 
for the fuller development of the Christian conscience in the 
field of “stewardship.” If we were to provide no more train- 
ing in doctrine than we do in stewardship our Church would 
soon lose its identity. And yet it is only in the degree that 
we measure up as stewards of the Lord that we fulfill His 
teachings. It is only as we strive to harmonize our lives 
with the Divine purpose that we may come to the realization 
of true joy. 

Unfortunately the term has in the usages of the Church 
lost its broad and all-inclusive meaning, and has been ap- 
plied almost exclusively to man’s responsibility for his tem- 
poral possessions. People usually think of Christian stew- 
ardship in terms of money rather than in terms of life. 
Stewardship teaching in our own circles has concerned itself 
primarily with the raising of funds, rather than with the 
laying of a stable foundation from which may rise the joy- 
ous and spontaneous structure of Christian service. Stew- 
ardship cannot be superimposed. It comes through the de- 
velopment of a Christian philosophy of life by the infiltra- 
tion of the Word of God. 


All Embracing 


The true conception of stewardship, in its practical appli- 
cation, covers the entire field of Christian life and work. It 
takes into account the responsibility of the individual to 
God for all his possessions—time, ability, influence, money, 
the Word, and life itself. It is concerned with his mode of 
living and outlook upon life seven days of the week. If 
stewardship in its broadest sense can be woven into the 
fabric of Christian consciousness it will dominate and regu- 
late every living moment of the individual. -Instead of 
putting him on the defensive against the appeals for funds 
which he has learned to connect with the term, it will invoke 
the impulse, provide the incentive, and develop the motive 
power for the carrying out of the purpose for which God 
gives life. If we could grasp the full significance of the 
atonement we could not rest until we had placed everything, 
all that we are, at the service of the Saviour. 

Without a doubt this is the most challenging field of en- 
deavor in our church life. It is challenging because it is 
essentially basic to the Christian enterprise. It is challeng- 
ing because it is so untried and so misunderstood. It is 
challenging because of the fear that it may prove to be an 
unpopular undertaking. Yet all this does not relieve the 
leadership of the Church of the responsibility for coming 
face to face with the will of the Lord. Nor is it fair to keep 
those who may not know, and may not want to know, in 
ignorance of the real joy that may be theirs in the whole- 
hearted service of their Master, once the shell of resistance 
has been penetrated by the knowledge of God’s gracious 
will for them as His stewards. Stewardship education may 
not be a popular project. Neither is the thought of the 
surgeon popular as one contemplates the possibility of the 
recovery of health. But if the health of the Church is to 
be recovered and maintained, it would appear that a com- 
prehensive program of stewardship training, at least as 
thorough and continuous as the average program of cate- 
chetical instruction, must become a part of the routine con- 
gregational activity. Such an educational program can 
hardly be expected to bring immediate results in a phenome- 
nal way. It builds primarily for the future. In it lies the 
answer that a desperate Church has been seeking for 
generations. 

It is not enough that stewardship instruction be inci- 
dental in the catechetical class. It must be held up as a 
matter of major importance. A special place must be made 
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for it. Adult classes may not be largely attended, but they 
will serve as nuclei for the gradual enlightenment of the 
older members of the congregation. In the younger mem- 
bers, with adequate training, we have a fertile field for rich 
productivity of the type that today exists only as a fervent 
wish. The use of duplex envelopes in the Sunday school 
has been found to be both popular and quite profitable 
where they have been tried. There is no dearth of printed 
materials on the subject. Our Synodical Committee on 
Stewardship and Beneficence and the Lutheran Laymen’s 
Movement for Stewardship have made splendid contribu- 
tions. Books, pamphlets, and tracts in abundance may be 
obtained from the publishing houses. Now may God help 
us to comprehend our responsibility in laying the foundation 
for the full participation of our membership in the work of 
the Lord with praise and thanksgiving. This joy, like the 
unmined jewels of the earth, may be had merely for the 
uncovering and using of the priceless gems of Eternal Truth. 


A DREAM OF HOME 


By Alex Tuer, Topeka, Kansas 


WHEN THE work is over and the care laid by, 
For the day that is almost done, 

When the crimson and gold in the western sky 
Bid farewell to the setting sun, 

I stand on the shore and watch the ships 

Far out on the sparkling foam, 

And I wonder how many a tired heart 

Each ship is carrying home. 


And I think of the friends who are waiting there 
On the farther shore of the sea, 

With hearts that are big with the love they bear 
And of meetings that soon will be. 

And in fancy I join in a happy throng 

Where old friends gather round, 

And I wonder if ever I’ll stand on the deck 

On a ship that’s homeward bound. 


For the lives of men are so inclined 

That no matter how far we roam, 

No distance can sever the ties that bind 

Our hearts to the Love of home. 

And ever the strains of that grand old song 
Will quicken our dreams anew 

And I wonder—will ever the glad day come 
When my dream of Home will come true. 


MIDSUMMER 


By John D. M. Brown, Litt.D., Muhlenberg College 


To att mankind the bounteous summer brings 
White fleecy clouds and garden flowers fair, 
And haunting beauty hidden everywhere 
For eyes that look to see the unseen things, 
And ears that hearken for the beat of wings. 
The flowering woodland and the scented air 
Of harvest fields give peace beyond compare 
And joy that in the heart exulting sings. 

O days of beauty and of deep content— 
Delightful days of azure and of gold— 
Bestow upon us more than happiness, 

And bring us nearer to the God Who sent 
This glory to the earth that He may hold 
Our hearts forevermore in godliness. 


Our Bible says: “Them that honor me I will honor, and 
they that despise me shall be lightly esteemed.” I Sam. 2: 30. 


IN THE WORLD'S EYE 


Julius F. Seebach, Philadelphia, Pa., “Paragraphs” 
Men, Movements, and Occasions About 


Which People Read 


There Is a Religious Revival on in Czecho-Slovakia. 
Recently (June 25) the National Unity Party received 280 
Bibles from an anonymous donor, with this message added: 
“We are geographically the heart of Europe; we must be it 
spiritually, too.” This gift is possibly an answer to an earlier 
appeal, in which Czech Protestants asked for Bibles for those 
who had come over from Rome. But religion has become 
tied up with nationalism in the Czech mind and heart, as 
was manifested recently in the enthusiastic Hus celebrations. 
They are evidently resolved to regain their liberty, and they 
have proved in the past to be good waiters as well as brave 
fighters. In the meantime, they are using the church feast 
days as a vehicle for expressing their national zeal. The 
Catholics are equally interested. Their gymnastic society, 
Orel, is advocating a rule by which every sport group will 
receive religious instruction. This is opposed by Sokol, a 
national athletic society which is influenced by anti-clerical 
traditions. These in turn are aided by the newly-founded 
Czech Aryan Cultural Society, which has definite connec- 
tions with the Nazi dogma of “Blood, race and soil.” 


France’s “Deadlier Menace Than the German Army’— 
her falling birth rate—has caused Daladier’s Ministry to 
decree “A Code of the French Family.” It provides (1) 
government loans to young peasant households on condition 
that they remain more than fifteen years on the land; (2) an 
increase in government grants to “fireside mothers” (those 
who do not go out to work; (3) suppression of abortion, 
pornography and alcoholism; (4) bounties for every child 
born. The government expects to spend more than twenty- 
five million dollars to encourage larger families, and the 
money is to be raised by a special tax on bachelors, spinsters 
and childless couples. If the project fails, as it likely will, it 
will be because of the neglect of the human element in the 
problem. One example of this is the recent action of eleven 
councilors of the Ile de Seine, a rocky island off the coast 
of Brittany. They resigned their offices when the only 
physician on the island was called for army service, and 
they were left without medical service. “Give us,” they 
demanded, “medical help for the babies we already have, 
and expect soon.” There is another reason. Parents have a 
very definite and natural objection to raising children who 
will be compelled to surrender their lives in youth upon the 
battlefield. In the end, even if the population increased, the 
state would cease to have citizens. In their stead there would 
be fiat-engendered human cattle. 


The Hidden Warfare of Nations ostensibly at peace is well 
illustrated by an account which lately appeared in the 
Parisian journal, Ewrope Nouvelle. When two rebel Arab 
chiefs were caught in the act of spreading dangerous anti- 
British propaganda in Palestine, a search revealed that each 
captive carried a large packet of twenty-pound Bank of 
England notes. A description of the notes was forwarded 
to London, and it was then discovered that they formed 
part of a consignment of notes sold a short time before by 
the Bank of England to the Banco di Roma. 


While Democracy Is Defending Itself from aggressions 
without and pressure groups within; while others with im- 
perfect traditions and experiences of liberty are bartering 
it for dubious forms of security, there are still nearly 
8,000,000 human beings who have never known anything 
but the shackles of slavery. Ethiopia is still discredited with 
over 2,000,000 slaves. Italy claims to have set them free by 
fiat, but her authority is still effective only in the larger 
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towns and along ithe main highways. Moreover, Haile 
Selassie had long before begun the process of liberation in 
fulfillment of a promise to the League of Nations. China has 
an even greater number of slaves, mostly girls in common 
use as domestic servants, prostitutes and concubines. Agents 
stand openly in city markets offering their wares; straw 
plaited into their hair tells the passer-by that these children 
are for sale. In Ibn Saud’s kingdom in Arabia there are at 
least 700,000. There also slavery is legally recognized, but 
Ibn Saud has recently decreed that slaves can be imported 
only from Yemen, a neighboring Arabian country. Possibly 
this is intended to keep the blood strain clear—another ex- 
pression of the doctrine of “blood, race and soil.” Slavery 
is also a thriving business in the pilgrimages to Mecca, 
when parents, who have over-extended themselves for this 
holy enterprise, sell their children to obtain money for their 
return home. There is a brisk traffic in slaves from Nigeria, 
from whose teeming population thousands have been lured. 
by promises of work on the Franco-owned island of Fer- 
nando Po, off the west coast of Africa, to a hopeless peonage. 
Even England, that nemesis of slavery for decades, has to 
acknowledge its existence in the more remote parts of the 
Himalayas, of Burma, in India itself (in the form of debt 
bondage), in the Sudan. Slave caravans follow many routes 
in Africa. In these, and other lands nearer home, voluntary 
slavery continues either through economic pressure, or for 
purposes of “security.” However, there are also provisions 
even in the more remote lands, by which slaves can invoke 
the process of law for liberation. Unfortunately, they seldom 
have the courage because of the uncertain future. 


El Salvador Has Come to the conclusion that persons 
expelled from their respective lands are not fit to be re- 
ceived within its own borders. To make the law effective, 
the government’s Central Immigration Office has laid the 
burden of enforcement on the air-lines and steamship com- 
panies touching El Salvador’s shores. These will be penally 
responsible for the return of the undesirables to their native 
lands, or their transfer to other ports. In the present un- 
settled condition of citizenship in various countries, and the 
unjust discrimination practiced on certain groups for purely 
political or racial reasons, this may work unfair hardship 
on those who would otherwise be worthy and valuable im- 
migrants. For these a wise government should modify 
the absolute prohibition of such a stringent law. That 
there is room for stricter legislation along these lines in 
the United States, however, has been amply proved by the 
persistent and enlarging disclosures, during the last few 
years, of hostile activities by Communists, Fascists and 
Nazis against the peace and integrity of our form of govern- 
ment. There is surely no place for such agitation within 
our borders, and no rights of those so agitating to be 
respected. 


Bombay’s First Natural Reaction to the imposition of the 
Prohibition Law which began to operate August 1, was to 
keep its 8,500 bars and liquor stores open till midnight of 
July 31 for an unrestrained orgy of drunkenness. Special 
efforts have been organized to make this project of Gandhi 
and his nationalist party a success. Native “Prohibition 


Guards,” consisting of 1,000 volunteers who have adopted 


as their motto for enforeement—“harder than a diamond yet 
softer than a flower”; 1,100 extra policemen enrolled to 
aid the regular force; 300 volunteer organizations and 200 
physical culture institutions, are among the varied means 
adopted to.make this local example of a proposed national 
experiment a success. Total prohibition is applied only to 
the natives. Restriction by a system of rationing, however, 
is being applied to all non-Indians. Each adult is allowed 
7 units of alcoholic beverage per month. Each unit consists 
of 1 bottle of whisky, or 3 bottles of wine, or 9 bottles of 
beer. You take your choice. 


u - ' 
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The Fourth Manual of Life’s Organ 


A Recent Address at the Zelienople Old People’s Home 
By THE Rev. PAuL M. SCHNUR 


Lirr is like a great four manual organ. whose banks of 
keys are—Infancy, Youth, Manhood, and Old Age. Each 
one of these periods of life has its own characteristics, its 
own problems and its own peculiar charm and sweetness. 
That infancy, youth and manhood have their own particular 
beauty and charm no one will deny. But perhaps those of 
us who are younger are reluctant to admit that those who 
now live in the sunset of life possess the greatest charm and 
have attained the greatest victory. Old people are like 
mariners who have sailed across the deep ocean and know 
its lurking dangers; like pilgrims who have traveled various 
roads and know the deceptive crossroads; like miners who 
have descended into the shafts and dug for precious metals; 
like physicians who have treated many patients and effected 
a cure. The evening of a well-spent life possesses a charm 
and a sweetness which words can never describe. 

Those of you who are guests in this Old People’s Home 
are now playing the fourth key-board of life’s organ. You 
have lived your days of tender infancy, of promising child- 
hood, of active manhood or womanhood, and you have now 
reached the blessed time of old age. In, an environment 
that is Christian and homelike, you are day by day and year 
after year preparing yourselves for entrance into God’s 
celestial city. But dear people, ere God will carry you over 
the last lap of life’s journey to the tranquil shores of life 
eternal—there are three special stops on the fourth key- 
board of life’s organ that you must pull out and keep in 
constant use. 

Faith 

The first is faith. For faith there are many comparisons. 
It is the dipper by which we draw the Water of Life from 
the reservoir of God’s grace; the ring by which we are 
betrothed to Christ, our heavenly Bridegroom; the key 
which opens unto us the gate of heaven; the hand by which 
we take the gracious gifts of our heavenly Father; the 
shield with which we quench the fiery darts of Satan; and 
the armor in wihch we are enabled to withstand the evil 
day. Abraham of old played the organ of life with this 
stop in full use, and it is said of him that he “died in a 
good old age.” He was called the “Father of the Faithful,” 
because he was a man of faith. Like the great patriarchs of 
old we too must use the stop of Faith if we wish to keep 
in tune with God’s great plan of salvation. This is especially 
true of those who have grown older. 


Hope 
The second stop that must be in use is the one titled hope. 
Hope is the desire for some good, accompanied. with the 
expectation of some day receiving the same. Hope lifts its 
eyes unto the hills from whence cometh man’s help. Hope 
is the sweet song of life which energizes the very last vestige 
of strength. Pessimism never plays life’s organ with this 
stop in use. But the optimist lives ever hoping tomorrow 
will be brighter than today, and, therefore, plays constantly 

with the stop of Hope in full use. 


Patience 

And the third stop is that of patience, and this one is of 
great importance. If we do not use this stop we will soon 
find life’s organ out of tune and life’s song a discord. The 
aged especially need to exercise this great virtue in life. We 
have all heard of the patience of Job. But we would not 
have heard much of Job if it had not been for this virtue. 
Job was regarded as “the greatest man in the East.” But 


what made him great? Not his oxen, his sheep, his camels, 
his servants, nor even his children. He was great, because 
he was a man of patience and had faith in God. “In your 
patience possess ye your souls,” is a command which we 
all need today as much as it was needed in the days of the 
apostles. Patience is the schoolmaster which leads us to 
heights of glory in perfect manhood and old age. Patience 
does not ask, “How can these things be?” but trusts where 
we cannot see. Pull out, therefore, the stop of Patience, and 
remember that there is a God of patience Who loves you. 

But the analogy of life to a great organ does not stop 
here. If the aged are to play the fourth manual of this 
organ with the proper stops in use, then the Church must 
keep the organ in tune. In order that faith, hope, and 
patience may characterize the lives of those within this 
home—then you and I in the spirit of Him Who came into 
the world not to be ministered unto but to minister must 
in turn minister, and minister effectively, to these “wan- 
derers down life’s sunset slopes.” I will suggest just four 
ways in which we should minister to the aged. 


Kind Looks 


First we should minister to them by kind looks. A kind 
look of love is worth more than the finest sentence ever 
written. There is more healing in its touch, more consola- 
tion in its smile, than the grandest utterances when love is 
absent. Neither the gift of prophecy nor the gift of tongues 
can equal the look of love. 

And yet there are those whose very looks chill you, and 
make you feel creepy. The hearts of such people are not 
right and therefore their looks fill you with misery. But in 
contrast what a joy it is to behold the kind looks of those 
who love you and rejoice in your successes and joys as well 
as weep with you in your sorrows and tears. “Out of the 
abundance of the heart the mouth speaketh” and from an 
honest, loving soul will shine forth gracious and cheering 
looks. Such looks are a benediction in themselves—they 
are inspiring, heavenly and uplifting. 

Oh, that we might possess something of the tenderness 
and the love of the Master, who had a look of compassion 
for the multitude, a look of tenderness for the bereaved, and 
a look of pardoning love for the penitent. May God grant 
that the mind that was in Him may also be in us as we 
minister to the aged. To dispel gloom and darkness, may 
our very looks be beams of sunshine and cheer to those 
living in the evening of life. 


Courtesies 

A second way to minister to the aged is by courteous 
manners. A courteous manner is the “open sesame” to the 
heart, at which bolts fly back and doors swing wide open. 
It is not so much what a man says and does as the manner 
in which.a thing is said or done, that carries with it healing 
oil or stinging pain. A charming manner is like a beautiful 
flower bathed in the sunshine and pouring forth its sweet- 
ness upon the lives of others. 

Oh, that we might possess something of the kind and 
gracious manner of the Master who laid His hands in bless- 
ing upon little children, who dealt kindly with the woman 
taken in adultery, and who was patient and forbearing in 
His training of the twelve. May God grant that the manner 
that was in Him may also be in us as we minister to the 
aged. To lighten the burdens of those living in the evening 
of life, may our manner be agreeable, helpful and kind. 
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Sympathy 

A third way to minister to the aged is by sympathetic 
words. “A word fitly spoken is like apples of gold in bas- 
kets of silver” so states the sacred writer. The rightly 
spoken, loving word is-what many are coveting today, and 
this is particularly true of the aged veterans of the cross. 
There is nothing so reviving to one advanced in years as 
the knowledge that he is loved. Many a heart has been 
revived, enriched and ennobled by knowing that there was 
another heart beating with it in the glory and sympathy of 
love. And yet there are those to whom you might speak 
and gain no more sympathy than if you were to sit down 
and talk to a tombstone. But what a happy contrast are 
those whose very souls are running over with joyful greet- 
ing as they meet you; whose sympathetic spirit shines forth 
in their eyes, bubbles out of their very lips, or runs off their 
finger tips when they shake hands with you. Coming in 
contact with them is like coming in contact with an elec- 
trical machine charged with joy and gladness. 

The world today needs more of this spirit of sympathy 
and loving encouragement. And to that end you and I 
should seek to possess something of the sympathetic spirit 
of the Master. Listen to His words: “Come unto me all 
ye that labor and are heavy laden and I will give you rest;” 
“Go and sin no more;” “Father, forgive them for they know 
not what they do;” “Today thou shalt be with me in Para- 
dise.” May God grant that the sympathy that was His may 
also be ours as we minister to the aged. To alleviate the 
cheerless spirits of those living in the evening of life, may 
our words ever have an uplifting and a saving power. 

But there is still another way in which we can minister 
to the aged and that is by loving deeds. A life that is full 
of deeds of love and mercy is the best way in which we can 
minister unto others. And the opportunities of serving in 
this capacity are unlimited. 


A Valued Idea 


The history of this institution reveals that loving deeds 
have not been lacking on the part of those who have helped 
in the establishment and maintenance of this home. The 
Ministerial Relief Association of the Pittsburgh Synod back 
in 1894 performed a loving deed when they presented the 
idea to Synod of establishing an Old People’s Home. An- 
other loving deed was done when Mrs. Jane R. Passavant 
added to the 8 acres of land already obtained, the 10-acre 
grove of native oaks which to this day adds distinction and 
beauty to this place. The liberal gifts of Joseph S. Seamon, 
of Pittsburgh, enabling the home to expand and an endow- 
ment fund to be established constitute another loving deed. 
And it is the loving deeds of such as are assembled here 
today that make it possible for this haven of rest and home 
for aged Christians to continue its work of loving service. 

Tradition tells us of a vase that was once sent to King 
Solomon containing an elixir of life, and that he refused to 
give even a drop to anyone. The treasure was safely 
guarded, until one day when, the owner himself growing 
old, he decided to open the vase and take of its contents to 
lengthen his days. But alas! the vase was empty, for all 
had evaporated. There are still many today who live just 
such a selfish life as that. They refuse to help others while 
they have opportunity, and at last when they want to get 
even any personal good out of their worldly goods, they 
discover that it is too late, and they are left to mourn bit- 
terly over their folly. 

Yes, life is a great organ. But in order that those who 
are playing upon its fourth manual may employ the stops 
of faith, hope, and patience—it is your task and mine to min- 
ister to old age here and elsewhere by kind looks, courteous 
manners, sympathetic words and loving deeds. Only thus 
can we keep life’s organ in tune and bring to those in the 
evening of life abiding charm and sweetness. 
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FAMILIAR HYMNS 


By Mrs. Mathilde K. Bartlett, Washington, D. C. 


LEAD, KINDLY LIGHT 


To ALL of us at some time or other when we have wandered 
far from home and were surrounded by strange scenes and 
unknown people, there has come a heartache for the familiar 
place called “home.” This was the case of Cardinal John 
Henry Newman. 

Cardinal Newman had been visiting in Rome and various 
places along the Mediterranean and was again going to 
Sicily. It was while he was here without companions that 
he became ill with a fever. His servant nursed him and 
tried to help in every way possible. They finally got to 
Palemro, but all he could say was, “I am aching to get home.” 
It took three weeks before he was able to get an old orange 
boat, bound for Marseilles, France, to get him at least that 
much closer to England. It was a warm Sunday evening in 
June when the clumsy boat was idling in the calm, sunny 
waters of the Mediterranean with the matchless Italian sky 
above, his mind troubled for many days, his soul searching 
for the light, his heart longing for home, that Cardinal New- 
man found expression for these emotions in the tender words 
of this hymn. This great man was born February 21, 1801, 
and was the son of a London banker. He was reared in the 
Church of England and was a graduate of Trinity College, 
Oxford. Later he became a Roman Catholic, and at the age 
of seventy-eight was made a cardinal. 


Leap, kindly Light, amid the encircling gloom, 
Lead Thou me on; 

The night is dark, and I am far from home; 
Lead Thou me on; 

Keep Thou my feet; 

I do not ask to see... 

The distant scene; one step enough for me. 


I was not ever thus, nor prayed that Thou 
Shouldst lead me on; 

I loved to choose and see my path; but now 
Lead Thou me on. 

I loved the garish day, and, spite of fears, . . 
Pride ruled my will: 

Remember not past years. 


So long Thy pow’r hath blest me, sure it still 
Will lead me on 

O’er moor and fen, o’er crag and torrent, till 
The night is gone; 

And with the morn those angel faces smile, .. . 
Which I have loved long since, and lost awhile. 


Till then, along the path Thyself hast trod, 

Jesus lead on: 

Be Thou my Strength, my Help, O Son of God, 
Till heaven is won— 

Till with Thy folded flock my soul shall rest... . 

In that calm peace where all Thy saints are blest. 


The beautiful hymn tune to which the words are so well 
suited was written by the famous Dr. John B. Dykes of that 
great musical period of the middle nineteenth century. 
Looking over the numerous hymn tunes bearing his name 
will give some idea of the great contribution made to our 
hymnal by this beloved musician. The tune, “Lux Benigna,” 
written for “Lead, Kindy Light,” came to Dr. Dykes as he 
walked through the busy streets of the Strand, London. 
What a contrast to the quiet in which the cardinal wrote 
the words! Yet how typical of the turmoil in his heart. 

In this hymn the heavy heart finds solace and peace. It 
gives calm to the troubled spirit and guidance to the weary 
wanderers. It directs to Him Who can “lead on” to the way 
of light. 
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Conditions That Exist in Europe 


By Dr. Ralph H. Long, Executive Director of the National Lutheran Council 


I HAVE been requested to speak 
about some of the conditions that 
exist in Europe as they relate them- 
selves to our Church and to our 
country. We all know that the world 
is in a topsy-turvy condition and 
there are great movements on foot 
and conflicts of ideas brought into the world that have great 
significance. It still remains to be seen just what will come 
out on top. 

In the face of the turmoil, all the distress, and all the 
unrest there is in the world, the effect is felt by all churches, 
not only by our Lutheran Church, as we have had war 
clouds hanging over us, at least according to the reports 
that come to us. We have been in imminent danger of war 
—that is the way it looks when we read the reports. It 
doesn’t seem quite that bad when we get over there, how- 
ever. There is much more talk of war in this country than 
there is over there. We were in Europe in May when it 
seemed that there might be war at any time, and there was 
very little talk about it. The people there did not feel as 
though there would be a war. Personally, I do not think 
so either, at least for the present, as no one is prepared 
for it. 

Now the question arises: How does this affect or relate 
to the church, to us, and to the world in general, and how 
does the church react? May I say first of all, we cannot 
speak of the church in one term, because it is divided into 
different organizations. We have two divisions, of course, 
the Protestant and the Catholic. Within the Protestant 
Church we have the Lutheran Church, which has a position 
all its own. When the Catholic Church lost its Pope, it did 
not take long to elect another one, thereby showing solidar- 
ity and singleness of purpose. The Protestant Churches of 
the world are trying to form a World Counci} of Churches 
under the leadership of the Archbishop of Canterbury. An 
effort was made to enlist all Protestants for a week of 
prayer. I was in Norway and Sweden at that time and had 
an opportunity to talk to the leading church men. They 
suggested that in addition to a week of prayer for peace 
there should also be a week of penitence. There were from 
certain Protestant quarters objections stating that that 
would be an admission that we were to blame for the unrest 
and the possibility of war, and certain Protestant churches 
said—‘No, we do not want to admit that we have any 
blame in this at all’ The whole movement did not get 
very far because of this. The Lutheran Church as we see 
it throughout the world probably goes on a more even keel 
and is not swayed so much by external environments, but 
knows its goal and steers toward it as much as it can. I 
believe that throughout the world the Lutheran Church 
has been less affected by the conditions that have taken 
the world than any other group. If you try to analyze why 
that is true it is because the Lutheran Church has remained 
faithful to its original heritage and has built upon the Gospel 
of Jesus Christ, and for that reason cannot be affected if it 
did not so build upon that foundation. 


German Affairs Misunderstood 

What is happening in Germany? There are great things 
happening there. Some are distressing as far as the church 
is concerned, while others seem not to bother. It is hard 
to reconcile a statement like that, but I will try to explain 
it. In the first place there is a conflict, but it is not the kind 
we think it is;—that is, one of violence and the exertion of 
power in the sense that men are forbidden to go to church 


The following are comments by Dr. Long on the 
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or that churches are closed. I do not 
know of a single church that has 
been closed, and the churches were 
all open in Germany on Ascension 
Day (May 18) where I was, but all 
the shops were closed and you could 
not even buy a postage stamp. The 
opposition, however, is in the conflict of ideas, and the danger 
is that men and women will be laughed out of their faith 
rather than persecuted in a violent manner. The time seems 
to have come when it is impossible to be a Christian without 
being in danger. That is regarded as a blessing rather than 
a curse. It is, maybe, a blessing in disguise. You may think 
that this is a great handicap, but it is one of the finest bless- 
ings that has come upon us. Before this conflict had arisen 
a man could be a Christian from custom, but today a man 
cannot be a Christian by force of habit—he must be a Chris- 
tian by conviction and he must have a definite belief, and 
that means that he is going to have a firmer faith and deeper 
convictions. It would be a good thing for us to have a little 
more confidence so that we might be better Christians. As 
you look about and travel around Germany, you will find 
that churches are open and that people are going to church, 
and. in most places the attendance is better than it has been 
for a long time. I think that probably everything you read 
about what is happening in Germany is true, but in many 
cases it is a single instance that has been picked up and 
reported in such a way that we generalize it and think it 
is a general condition. 


Views of the Church Diverge 

There is a conflict, however, as there are those within 
the party who believe, and I think are working toward the 
end, that the church has no useful function within the 
Reich, and that the best thing to do is to eliminate it; but 
they are in the minority within the party. There are men 
who take a definite position for the chureh. It remains to 
be seen which one of these ideas will predominate and 
which one will come out on top. Our brothers in the faith, 
as well as in other faiths, are fighting against the idea of a 
substitute for the church. Where a man in authority is a 
radical German Christian (Nazi) a very intolerable condi- 
tion exists in the area over which he presides. In other 
places it is more tolerable. It is not uniform at all. Pastor 
Martin Niemoeller of Germany has been made a great hero 
outside of Germany, but over there there is not much said 
about him because they take it for granted. He still con- 
tinues to be in prison or in a concentration camp. His 
health is good and his wife -is permitted to see him every 
two weeks. No one knows how long he will be confined. 
There are all kinds of rumors circulated about him but they 
cannot be confirmed. He took a very definite stand against 
the government and that got him into his difficulty. Men 
also find fault with our Lutheran bishops because they 
have taken a more moderate course, or the middle-of-the- 
road way. We hear criticism that they have not come out 
definitely for the church and definitely against the govern- 
ment. It must be said to their credit that those Lutheran 
bishops have fought a valiant fight, using a different tech- 
nique. They have seen fit to combat this influence in a 
different way entirely, and I think it is unjust and unchar- 
itable to say that they are loyal neither to their God nor 
to their Church. They are suffering too. We should offer 
our prayers in their behalf that they might stand fast. They 
are neither reactionary nor unfaithful to their Lord. 

(Continued on page 23) 
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MEN OR GRASSHOPPERS 


Lester.M. Utz, York Springs, Pa., Gives Modern Applications to a Hebrew Comparison 


Numbers 13 : 30-33. “And Caleb stilled the people before 
Moses, and said, Let us go up at once, and possess it; for we 
are well able to overcome it. 

But the men that went up with him said, We be not able 
to go up against the people; for they are stronger than we. 

And they brought up an evil report of the land which they 
had searched unto the children of Israel, saying, The land, 
through which we have gone to search it, is a land that 
eateth up the inhabitants thereof; and all the people that 
we saw in it are men of a great stature. 

And there we saw the giants, the sons of Anak, which 
come of the giants; and we were in our own sight as grass- 
hoppers, and so we were in their sight.” 

The vote stood ten to two! Ten for fear . . . two for 
courage. 

Here we have the Majority report and the Minority re- 
port. The ten out of the twelve representative men couldn’t 
be wrong! But couldn’t they? ... Ah yes, if they were 
voting for Fear. And how wrong they were! The moment 
the vote was announced, organization was started for a 
march backward along the path “the people” had come. So 
the Majority report was certainly wrong .. . for spiritual 
progress is always forward! Who has the Christian’s ear 
today ... the few of the Minority report who have courage 

. or the many of the Majority report who are “fear-ers”? 
How is it in the church where you and I worship? How is 
it in the community where we work? How is it in the state 
where we live? How is it in the nation to which we give our 
loyalty? 

Are we primarily concerned with the number of voices... 
or do we rate them on their quality? Is our course of action 
always determined by the Majority report? or do we, after 
serious consideration, dare, with courage to support the 
Minority report? Are we in our own sight as grasshoppers? 
Do we appear to others as grasshoppers? .. . or do we stand 
as men in our own sight and in the sight of others? ... 

And how about our own souls? Do we thrill to the voice 
that looks toward the Land of Promise—God’s Voice? Or 
do we hear better the voice that would back-track the 
weary trail already traveled ... into slavery, defeat, and sin? 


Men or Grasshoppers in Christian Living? 

In this unusual incident of Hebrew history, Caleb, the 
chairman of the Minority group, sought to forge ahead to a 
successful conclusion. He had seen everything that the 
other eleven had seen. Probably he helped to carry back 
the great bunch of grapes from the Land of Canaan. He 
too saw the strong cities and bold men. But he had courage 
and, undergirded by sound judgment and a thorough under- 
standing of human nature, he proposed an immediate plan 
of action. “Let us go up at once, and possess it; for we are 
well able to overcome it.” 

Here was a leader who knew the psychological advantage 
of “striking while the iron is hot.” He knew his people were 
ready to push ahead and climax their forty-year pilgrimage 
by settling in the land God had promised them! But on the 
other hand here were ten weak-kneed, spineless Mr. Milk- 
toasts who missed the possibilities and advantages of a new 
land, and saw only their own puny selves in the mirror of 
self-reflection, faithlessness and fear. These ten, none of 
whom could have stood alone, as did Caleb, declared: “We 
be not able to go up against the people; for they are 
stronger than we.” 

To substantiate their Majority report and make it con- 
vincing, they “brought up an evil report of the land which 


they had searched.” They had to lie about the situation in 
order to win their point. But did they win? Does fear, or 
disloyalty, or disobedience, or shirking ever win? The ver- 
dict of history says, no! 

In the end, Courageous Caleb, with his Minority report, 
won the day ... but only after God had interceded through 
His servant, Moses: “Let us go up at once and possess. it!” 
That was the challenge Caleb held up before the people. . . 
it was an admonition to seize the opportunities placed be- 
fore them. It was a challange that may well be held up be- 
fore us. How frequently this challenge does come to you 
and me! “Come, now! Let us perform this task for we are 
well able to do it.” 

Frequently, however, there may be a Majority report .. . 
the opinion of a larger number who bring up an evil or 
untrue report ...a group who not having courage enough 
to follow challenging leadership will gossip and criticise and 
find fault until the program of improvement and progress 
is defeated, for the time being at least. 

The question then is: Are we men or grasshoppers? It is 


interesting to note that the members of the Majority report ~~ 


classed themselves as grasshoppers. Now from what we 
know about grasshoppers, we can draw an arresting picture 
of these ten. Why were they in their own sight as grass- 
hoppers and also in the sight of others? 

First, because they acted as grasshoppers. They “jumped” 
. .. there was action there ... but to no purpose! Their 
“Jumping” was in all directions and for no definite reason. 
They had made such a “jump” when they gave their report 
to the children of Isreal. They had “jumped” at a con- 
clusion .. . despite the fact that it would have been their 
own ruination. 

In the second place they were like grasshoppers because 
they worked hard all day but then had no long range pro- 
gram. There was no planning, no co-ordination, no method 
of procedure ... everything was done “hit or miss.” 

And again they appeared as grasshoppers to others be- 
cause they were everywhere and yet nowhere. For forty 
years they had wandered aimlessly about in the Wilderness of 
Paran, and only through the matchless leadership of Moses 
and through the grace of God had they been able to remain 
somewhat intact through that long period of grasshopper 
living as they “jumped” from one place to another and 
worked all day and had nothing at night, going everywhere, 
trying everything, having nothing, and getting nowhere! 

And so it seems to me that today we can see a parallel 
in our national life, our social life, and our religious life, 
with that of the Israelites as they hesitated to act way back 
there in 1490 B. C. 

When we look about us today and view objectively the 
thoughts, plans and actions of our people in the realm of 
international relationships in the areas of social temperate 
living, and in the categories of religious thought and life, we 
are moved to ask ourselves rather pointedly 


Are We Men or Grasshoppers? 

May we consider briefly our international relationships as 
a Christian nation. A few years ago Dr. Harry Emerson 
Fosdick preached a sermon on the subject, “When God Lets 
Us Down.” It was a sermon such as we needed in those days 
to revive our faith and bolster us up against fear that this 
world was after all a tragic mistake. There were hosts of 
people then who were very much afraid that God had 
blundered terribly, and that this life was only “a side show 
on some ridiculous star.” The Sport of Chance ... We 
needed such a sermon at that time. 
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“Since then,” says Dr. H. T. Weiskotten of New York, “the 
center of emphasis has shifted. We have come to realize 
that at least to some degree a great many of the ills that we 
have suffered during the last ten years—1929-1939, can be 
traced directly to our own folly. We have ignored the fun- 
damental ethical principles of human relationships. So the 
fact that confronts us now is not that God has let us down, 
but quite the reverse ... We have let God down. God pre- 
pared certain plans and specifications for a world of peace 
and goodwill, but the building has turned out to be a hideous 
caricature because we, the individual workmen, have insisted 
on writing in our own specifications. 

“We have let God down locally, nationally and internation- 
ally. Here is an outstanding fact in Christian history. Jesus 
clearly indicated that God had planned such a world of 
peace and goodwill according ta.specifications which Jesus 
Himself set forth. Now a Christian is one who has under- 
taken to live according to these specifications. At any time 
anyone may challenge a Christian with this question: “Is 
that the way a Christian is supposed to act?” 


An Unchristian Way 

For a few moments, let us imagine ourselves looking in at 
a few demonstrations of the Christian way of living in a 
supposedly Christian nation. During 1938 Japan obtained 
approximately 56 percent of their imported materials of 
war from the United States . . . a proportion even higher 
than the famous 54 percent of 1937. The most important war 
sales to Japan, Manchukuo, and Japanese-controlled ports 
in China during 1938 were petroleum and petroleum prod- 
ucts . . . $53,000,000; iron materials, including scrap iron 
$35,000,000; metal work machinery, $24,000,000; copper, 
$22,000,000; aircraft and parts, $17,000,000; automobiles 
and parts and accessories, $12,000,000. A total of $163,000,000 
of materials from the United States to Japan in 1937 to 
carry on their war in China. And this large volume of war 
exports to Japan has been maintained during the early 
months of this year. 

Is there any wonder the powerful interests of the nation— 
the steel, munitions and aircraft magnates—are clamoring 
for a change in the arms embargo and neutrality act? 
Politically, then, this makes us, in reality, Japan’s leading 
and most important ally. It places us in support of the 
Japanese Military Party which, flouting solemn treaties, 
first undermined the post-war edifice for peace and now 
desperately attempts the complete conquest of a great peace- 
living and friendly people. 

Through lending our resources and industry we help to 
establish in Asia a vast military and industrial empire which 
will be capable of threatening world peace and security for 
many years to come. With one hand we support this grow- 
ing power, and with the other we in America spend billions 
of our people’s money to arm ourselves against the threat 
with which such a military power in Asia would portend. I 
ask you, Are we men or grasshoppers? 

Economically this means that we are helping through war 
trade to close the Open Door in China while through diplo- 
matic relations we seek to keep it open. Morally this means 
that the United States supports through war trade a war 
as relentless and cruel as any in the pages of history. Amer- 
ican wings, filled with American gasoline, daily rain Amer- 
ican metals that are blown into the bodies of peace-loving 
men, women and children throughout the densely populated 
interior of China. No moral argument or lofty purpose can 
free us from the charge of “participation in the crime” in 
this overwhelming tragedy of human destruction and 
agony. 

“Ts this the way a Christian nation is supposed to act?” 
There are hundreds of thousands of voices in China today 
asking that question of us. 

And even if the Church Committee for China Relief would 
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raise a million dollars to give the Chinese as relief, that can- 
not be an adequate answer to the question: “Is this the 
way a Christian nation is supposed to act?” 

How do you feel on this subject of war? Are you for it 
or are you against it? You must be on one side or the other; 
you cannot sit on the fence in so vital a matter if you are 
really alive. 

Which report will you be willing to sign, the Majority 
report which says, “We be not able to go up against the great 
manufacturers for they are stronger than we;” or will you 
stand with Caleb and endorse the Minority report which 
says: “Let us go up at once and stop this treacherous, 
vicious, unchristian thing . . . for through the strength of 
God as Christians we are well able to overcome it!” 

I tell you frankly that if the older people start another 
war it is you young people who will have to go out and fight 
it. The older folks will sit at home, at least until many of you 
have been killed. And I can assure you that many of you 
will never come out of it alive, for modern warfare means 
universal destruction! I challenge you to take a firm stand 
regarding this whole horrid business of war, and prove to 
yourself, your fellowmen, and the whole world whether 
you are 

Men or GRASSHOPPERS 


THE SONG OF HOPE 
By Ted Hart 


O sinc me a song that is bright with hope— 
A song to be sung on the western slope 

Of life, as the sun is going down! 

T’ll call it the song of the coming dawn, 

A song with an echo loud and long, 

That tells of the heavenly, golden crown. 


O sing me a song that is bright with hope— 
A song that will calm the souls that grope 
Their silent way through the vale of death! 
T’ll call it the song of an angel throng, 

A song that belongs to the hosts of song, 
That tells of the last faint, feeble breath. 


O sing me a song that gladdens the throng 
Of those who long, as the heart beats strong, 
On Canaan’s shores in the twilight hour! 

O sing it aloud for the waiting crowd— 

The song of the cloud and inevitable shroud: 
O sing it to me, but sing it with power! 


O sing of Time! Your song sublime 

Is not confined to the heavenly shrine— 

On earth it’s a song of peaceful hope. 

There is naught to compare with that song so far, 
Be it never so rare that falls on the air, 

No song of such wide and far-reaching scope! 


A STRANGE FAMILY 


Tur father has not missed church for twenty-three years, 
the mother for eleven years, a son for twelve years, and a 
daughter for eight years. What’s the matter with this fam- 
ily, anyway? Don’t they have Sunday company, feel tired 
on Sunday, have headaches, colds, late parties? Don’t they 
have a radio and lounge in slippers while hearing some 
other preacher? Can’t they just read their Bible at home 
when it rains? Don’t they get tired of their preacher and 
blame him for all the faults of the congregation? 

We leave the answer up to you.—The Pacific Lutheran. 
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FROM CHURCH JOURNALS 


Summer Season’s Relaxations Reflected in Columns 
of Church Papers 


Wuat happens during the months of July and August in 
most centers of religious activity is important, but there is 
less of it and it takes the form of conferences and planning 
rather than of news-making activities. It is not that the 
churches “go out of business” when the national holidays 
of Canada and the United States usher in the summer sea- 
son. You could as accurately say that people have a recess 
from eating and breathing as to claim they quit providing 
for worship and for daily prayers. But effects of the season 
of vacations have visibility in congregational and clerical 
life. If there were no other proofs of the verity of that 
assertion it would be shown in the shrinkage of the space 
in Tue LurHeran’s columns required to report news from 
parishes and about persons. And what one observes in 
the fields of Lutheran activity can be seen in the other 
Christian communions. Were it not for “conventions and 
conferences,” editors would be in difficulties relative to 
news for their readers. 


TOLERANT WHERE CONVENIENT 


Some reasons for “preventive thinking” on the part of 
Protestantism lies back of a paragraph in The Christian 
Advocate (Methodist). The comment concerned the policy 
of the Franco government in Spain since it has come into 
complete control of that country’s political affairs. It has a 
bearing on tolerance as is. 


“For a few Sundays after the Nationalist occupation non-Roman 
churches in Barcelona remained open, and then suddenly, with- 
out warning or stated reason, they were all closed by order of 
the governor, General Alvarez Arenas. This was despite Gen- 
eral Franco’s declaration for religious liberty. 

“The Methodist Recorder of London includes an article from 
a British Methodist, who says: ‘We cannot forget the rumors we 
have heard in Italy during the last year or two concerning the 
influence of the Vatican both in Abyssinian and Spanish affairs. 
Further, of late serious rumors have filtered through from Spain 
in reference to new decrees which may or may not be confirmed 
in due course. 

“Tt is said that the Civil Marriage Bill has been repealed, and 
that sixty days have been given to all who are married under this 
law to remarry according to Roman Catholic rites. Failing this, 
their children will be declared illegitimate. Since confession is 
required before marriage in the Roman Catholic Church, and no 
“heretic” can receive absolution, remarriage, of course, means 
reception into the Roman Church. What would be the position 
of non-Romans under this decree the rumor does not state.. 

““The promulgation of this law has been confirmed by the 
Spanish Embassy in London.’ 

“The future of non-Roman churches in Spain is a question 
which must cause the minds of evangelical Christians very grave 
concern,” 


As would be expected, the Methodist official journal, The 
Christian Advocate, does not criticize nor scorn its distin- 
guished lay member, the Governor of Michigan, who deems 
propriety in conduct important for people who are prom- 
inent socially and politically. THe Lurnueran’s readers will 
recall that our Detroit observer, M. L. Canup, referred to 
Governor Dickinson in last week’s issue. The Christian 
Advocate states: 


“The Governor of Michigan, Luren D. Dickinson, has been 
much in public print recently and has received sneers and criti- 
cisms for his condemnations and comments upon social events 
held at the time of the meeting of governors in Albany, N. Y., 
in July, where intoxicating liquors were available to those whose 
appetites desired them. He has been threatened by a recall elec- 
tion, which keen political observers predict will be in vain if 
attempted. The governor is a man eighty years of age, who as 
lieutenant governor succeeded to his present office after the 
death of former Governor Fitzgerald. He has been a Methodist 
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all his mature life. He is giving the state a clean and honest 
government. He has been elected lieutenant governor seven times 
by the people of his state.. The lay members of the Michigan 
Conference have elected him seven times to the General Confer- 
ence, beginning in 1912, and elected him as a delegate to the 
recent Uniting Conference. He has been an officer of the Michigan 
Anti-Saloon League. Always he has been in favor of the pro- 
hibition of the liquor traffic. With no less hostility he has fought 
the gambling racketeers of his state. His protest against drinking 
in high places, even in moderation, cannot be made too emphatic. 
‘It is not for kings to drink wine, nor for princes strong drink,’ 
said an ancient philosopher, ‘lest they forget the law and pervert 
justice.’ The ultimate human hope of good government is in the 
leadership of officials who practice good morals, are masters of 
themselves, and mentally are clean and reverent, walking humbly 
before their God.” 


BAPTIST WORLD ALLIANCE 


Among the occasional but notable occurrences in the 
Christian world are the international assemblies of repre- 
sentatives of denominations. In 1939 one such meeting took 
place in the United States when the Sixth Congress of the 
Baptist World Alliance met in Atlanta, Georgia. Concerning 
it Minister, a monthly magazine distinguished as “the Bap- 
tist News Magazine,” writes in its July-August issue, “The 
Atlanta Congress was characterized by a consciousness of 
Baptist solidarity, a demonstration of unity, and the pro- 
nouncement of Baptist principles.” Concerning the general 
surroundings of the meeting, in which testimony relative 
to racial relations was a feature, Minister comments under 
the heading, “Fraternity and Fellowship”: 


“The deep South responded to the situation. Everything pos- 
sible was done to encourage harmony and fellowship. The first 
day or two confusion prevailed. The crowd was so large all 
meetings were transferred to the baseball park. Registration was 
slowed up because of failure to provide sufficient help. One or 
two incidents threatened to cause difficulties between negroes and 
whites, but these were cleared up to the satisfaction of all. News- 
papers gave an unbelievable amount of space day by day. More 
than one hundred press representatives were present from all 
over the world. Housing was superbly managed. Georgia has 
1,000,000 Baptists, and 100,000 of them live in Atlanta. The Ku 
Klux Klan staged an initiation on Stone Mountain the night pre- 
ceding the opening of the Congress. This had no effect however 
on the fellowship of races. Dr. L. K. Williams lived up to his 
reputation as the outstanding Negro leader in the United States 
among Baptists. He was nominated for president of the Alliance.” 
(But not elected. Eb.) 


Significant of the fear of the American government’s de- 
parture from its policy since 1868 of treating Catholicism as 
a church but not as a state, was the declaration of Dr. George 
W. Truett of Dallas, Texas. He said before an assembly of 
40,000 Baptists during the convention: 


“Baptists will never surrender their right to worship God 
according to the dictates of conscience, and warned of the subtle 
encroachment by the state into the realm of the church. Special 
reference was made to recent incidents in the United States. The 
effort of the government to tax the churches for the benefit of 
church employees, taxation for the benefit of sectarian schools, 
and suggestions that diplomatic relations be established with the 
Vatican, will be met by the solid opposition of Baptists, he said. 
He warned Baptists to ‘keep ears and eyes open to the end that 
perversion of religious liberty may not be allowed in this nation. 
We must not forget’ the price paid for our liberty and we must 
never allow anyone else to forget it. Conscience must be free. 
All encroachments must be watched and protested. The outstand- 
ing discovery was not America, but religious freedom, and the 
civil liberty which followed,’ he said.” 


“WE OLDER FOLK” 


Elderly people, of whom most editors of church journals 
are personally aware, figure in a manner pleasing to them- 
selves in an editorial appearing in an August issue of The 
Messenger, official weekly of the Evangelical and Reformed 
Church. One reads: 
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“A ‘wise man’ has written that ‘fifty is a very trying age; if it 
is the youth of old age, it is also the old age of youth.’ It is not 
easy to admit, for the first time, that you are no longer young— 
and instances could be multiplied to show that when one is over 
fifty it seems much easier to become discouraged and grow 
weary in well doing. And yet it cannot be doubted that many 
have done their best work when they were over fifty. At forty- 
nine, Lincoln wrote of himself as ‘old and withered.’ Two years 
later he was elected President of the United States and rendered 
a service which placed him high among the immortals. The great 
John Wesley, founder of Methodism, had a pretty bad time at 
fifty. He caught cold and was sure he was going to die. Listen 
to this epitaph he then wrote: ‘Here lieth the body of John 
Wesley, a brand plucked from the burning; who died of con- 
sumption in the fifty-first year of his age, not leaving, after his 
debts are paid, ten pounds behind him; praying, “God be merciful 
to me, an unprofitable servant.”’ But that epitaph was not needed 
for many years as Wesley lived to be eighty-eight! 

“The optimism, geniality, and good cheer of thousands of those 
called old prove that it is not the number of our years, but the 
attitude of mind, that really counts, and we need not allow our- 
selves to grow disheartened because of a seeming lack of appre- 
ciation or to become embittered because of criticism or lone- 
liness. If it be easier after fifty to become the victim of our 
moods, we must put up a harder fight to keep sweet and to use 
the accumulated experience of years to do our work as effectively 
as possible. To grow old gracefully we must keep young in spirit. 
We should ‘count time by heart-throbs, not by figures on the 
dial? 


Abraham Lincoln is credited with making the assertion 
that God must love the common people because He made 
so many of them. There have been quite a few great per- 
sons whose lives were preserved and whose accomplish- 
ments after their sixtieth birthday. 

“Gorgias pursued his studies to the age of 100 with no in- 
firmities. Epimenides, who was called one of the ‘seven wise 
men,’ lived to the age of 154. Hippocrates, the world’s famous 
medical scholar and writer, lived to the age of 99. His master, 
Herodotus, lived to 100. The medical scholar, Galen, wrote 300 
books and lived to about 100. Cornaro, the distinguished Italian 
nobleman, did vigorous mental work six or eight hours a day at 
the age of 99. The great student, Zeno, lived to 98. Forty of the 
most noted philosophers lived to the average age of 72. Wesley 
and Mansfield lived to be 88; Franklin, 85; and Titian and Michel- 
angelo, each 96. A list of 500 of the world’s leading professional 
men showed an average age above others.” 


A BRITISH VIEW OF CONSCRIPTION 
It is known that Great Britain has extended the demands 
of the government for military service, having introduced 
what amounts to conscription of the youth of a certain age. 
The following is the comment by The Christian, London: 


“Careful attention will be given, it was said in at least one 
quarter last week-end, to the spiritual as well as the physical 
well-being of the militiamen, the first batch of whom reported 
for training on Saturday. Of their physical welfare there can 
be no doubt; they can be of no service to the forces unless they 
are in first-class health. Taking a longer view, it can be said 
with as much certainty that their ultimate value to the nation 
depends upon their spiritual good health. The world’s failure 
and its present condition are consequent upon mankind’s spir- 
itual failure—that and nothing but that. It is a failure which 
cannot be rectified by arms. The surgeon’s knife may prolong 
life, but it cannot determine whether the particular life is worthy 
of prolongation; it merely removes the seat of disease, it does not 
guarantee that the patient will thereafter lead a good life. Man’s 
task at the present time is not merely to keep civilization alive, 
but to work with God to make the future of civilization worthy 
of the divine mercy and grace. That is possible only if we have 
an army of consecrated men and women devoted to the spiritual 
life. Unless the authorities look to the spiritual welfare of the 
tens of thousands of youths they are taking into the camps, they 
may make efficient soldiers and unmake potentially good citizens, 
and so project a calamity where they sought a safeguard.” 
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THE PALATINE SETTLEMENT 
AT WEST CAMP, N. Y. 


By LeRoy S. Deitrich 


Ir Has been customary, when speaking of the Palatine 
migration of 1709 and 1710, to speak in scathing terms of the 
injustice and rapine of the French forces under Louis XIV. 
In this twentieth century, when we are familiar with the 
effects of modern war upon the civic population and are 
almost daily reminded of the refugees in China, Spain and 
Central Europe, we can perhaps refer to the Palatines as 
unfortunate sufferers from the ravages of warfare made 
most bitter by the fact that its hatred was fanned by reli- 
gious differences. Regardless of the cause, however, the 
Palatinate of the Upper Rhine, which had furnished refuge 
to the Huguenots when they had been forced to flee for 
their lives, was swept by fire and sword. The homeless 
inhabitants fled through Holland to England, where Queen 
Anne pitied them and gave them refuge. 

The first group to arrive in America landed at Newburgh, 
N. Y., in 1709.° The leader, Joshua Kocherthal, pastor of 
the settlement, returned to England to supervise the trans- 
portation of the larger body to these shores. In January 
1710 ten ships filled with 3,000 Palatines left England, arriv- 
ing in New York five months later after a terribly hard 
voyage. Disease and hardship reduced their number by 
25 percent before the second summer arrived. 

They came here in the late fall of 1710 and settled on both 
banks of the Hudson River in five villages, three on the east 
bank and two on the west. Later New Village, or New- 
town, on the west bank was settled, which is the only one 
of their settlements of which the exact location is definitely 
known today. The two groups of settlements were known 
as the East Camp and the West Camp. The West Camp 
of today is Newtown, and dates back to the summer of 1711 
as a definite village, being the oldest settlement in the 
Town of Saugerties. 

Governor Hunter reported on November 14, 1710, that he 
had settled the Palatines on both banks of the river, stating 
that the western settlements were near Sawyer’s Creek. 

The names of those who settled on the west side of the 
river are known. They consisted of 77 men, 49 boys, 84 
women and 47 girls, totaling 257 souls. Arriving when the 
trees were in their autumn glory, they felt they had arrived 
in the Promised Land. Tradition says that the men not only 
built log huts for their wives and little ones, but also built 
a log church and schoolhouse, which were dedicated New 
Year’s Day 1711, less than three months after their arrival. 

Those settling on the west side of the river were treated 
better by the authorities, were given greater liberties, and 
did very little work in the tar camps. As a result the early 
settlers here did not join in the migrations to the Schoharie 
and Mohawk Valleys, and eventually to Pennsylvania. They 
did, however, scatter out and across the Saw Kill and helped 
to populate the entire northern part of the town. 

Historians speak highly and deservedly of the Pilgrims 
of the Mayflower; of Penn and his Quakers; of Oglethorpe 
and his Debtors; and of the various other elements con- 
tributing to the early settlements of America. The impor- 
tance of the Palatine migration, however, is too often over- 
looked. They endured the same hardships and oppression 
of their fellowmen. They were the largest group of settlers 
to arrive at one time in Colonial American History. They 
spoke an alien tongue, but were of sturdy stock, and out 
of the travail of their souls they helped mold the character 
of America, at least as much as did any one group in the 
history of our nation. 

They were a religious people, whose faith in GOD in- 
creased as their experience caused them to question the 
unpledged word of men. They were of both the Lutheran and 


(Continued on page 30) 
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THE LOOK AHEAD 


A PRINTED comment upon the current New York Fair’s 
exhibition of achievements in invention led to the choice 
of the subject of this editorial. It was said of the great col- 
lection of twentieth century triumphs in research, invention 
and administration now to be seen on Long Island, “It is a 
great show, worth anyone’s money and examination, but 
it is not ‘the world of tomorrow.’ It is merely ‘the world 
of today,’ lengthened.” It was an unusual comment. It was 
in agreement with the praise which most visitors to New 
York express concerning Mr. Grover Whalen’s mammoth 
enterprise. But it directly denied the claim that the vast 
display is more than the projection of the present into the 
future. “It has no everlasting spiritual factor in its exhibi- 
tions of human planning and doing,” our analyst continued. 

We personally have not visited the New York Fair and we 
neither approve not condemn the judgment upon it as above 
stated. But in a general way, it is a just criticism of the 
age in which we live. So far as most of the secular enter- 
prises that supply us with food for thought are concerned, 
they are entirely of the earth, earthy and perishable. For 
example, the modern city is still a collection of houses built 
according to some plan of streets and conveniences of com- 
munication, in which people “live, and move, and have their 
being.” Our President coined a useful phrase when he 
deemed certain tenets part of “the horse and buggy days.” 
For, in fact, the twentieth century city differs only in degree 
from the nineteenth century village. Its people travel 
farther and faster than did their grandfathers, but the re- 
sults are only more and better food, clothing, transportation 
and amusements. The fields, the mines and the forest, the 
air, the soil, and the sea, the lever, the shuttle and the 
energy of fuel continue to be as basically the sources of 
service as in the past. We repeat, not New York nor any 
other place can invite us to enjoy tomorrow. 

It is religion and religion alone that dares make us prom- 
ises that involve tomorrows. The more one meditates on 
what Jesus said to Nicodemus—“Ye must be born again”— 
the more one realizes the fundamental distinction that dec- 
laration involved. It is complemented by the conversation 
in which a certain Dives exhibited his utter lack of com- 
prehension of the gulf between this life of today and that 
which in Scripture can be called tomorrow. To have some- 
thing more, there must be another creative action on God’s 
part. Jesus put it unconditioned to Nicodemus in the sen- 
tence, “Ye must be born again.” 
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On the Monday on which we wrote the above paragraphs, 
we ate our lunch at one of the restaurants to which we go 
for a mid-day meal. The young woman who waited upon 
us could not restrain her exuberance at the prospect of 
marriage the “next Saturday” and two weeks’ vacation for 
a honeymoon. “Are you Protestant or Catholic?” we asked 
and the reply followed, “My father is a Lutheran, my mother. 
a Russian. I am marrying a Jew.” The “ceremony,” we 
were given to understand, would be in a synagogue, but 
the man “has no interest in religion.” We suggested that 
such a “mixed marriage” was unlikely to provide instruc- 
tion in religion for any children born thereafter. “Oh, I 
used to be an atheist,” the young woman explained. How 
can an atheist put any value on a tomorrow? 

We are privileged to live at a time when the individual 
has inherited so much of the abundance of the earth’s re- 
sources as to come near “exercising dominion” over the 
work of God’s hands. We ought to be thankful beyond ex- 
pression because so much has been entrusted to us by our 
beneficent Creator. But may He protect us from being 
exalted above measure. May He keep us humble, sincere 
and obedient to Him. 


“THE SEAT OF GOVERNMENT” 


Becinninc Sunday (August 27) the annual Institute of 
Human Relations will be in session at Williams College, 
Williamstown, Mass. Among the subjects to be discussed 
is one of major significance to every citizen of America and 
ultimately to those of other states. Its theme is “Citizenship 
and Religion”: a consideration of American policy with 
regard to the relation of church and synagogue to the state. 
Obviously it concerns Christians in the United States, since 
distinctions with regard to the civil power as they are un- 
derstood by Catholics, Protestants and Jews will be dis- 
cussed. The propositions set forth and the data presented 
with each claim should be the material for future considera- 
tion by Lutherans and other church members. 

Probably the most clearly drawn distinctions will be clas- 
sified under the discussions of totalitarianism and democracy. 
We suggest that neither of these words is in itself sufficiently 
definite to be used without accompanying modifications. 
Russia, Japan, Germany, Italy, and perhaps Spain can be 
declared totalitarian, but the principle of centralized con- 
trol differs in each state. Deification of the Emperor in 
Japan, Marxian Communism in Russia, Fascism in Italy, 
and National Socialism in Germany get elements from the 
soil whence each sprang and they were all modified by in- 
jections of objectives and of their leaders. On the other 
hand, a democracy in the United States is not entirely of 
the pattern of the Canadian government and certainly 
France and Great Britain, though equally opposed to Ger- 
many and Italy, are not in agreement as to the application 
of the powers of government. 

The Roman Catholic scholars will be on the Williamstown 
program and they will defend, as they have the perfect right 
to defend, a form of government different from that of Ger- 
many, Italy or Russia, but capable of exhibiting totalitarian- 
ism as far beyond theirs as eternity is beyond the temporal 
state of human affairs. By them the prerogatives of hier- 
archy will be stated or implied. There appears to be a 
stage of democracy in the Roman Catholic government. The 
humblest believer is eligible to exercise the prerogatives of 
bishop; cardinal or pope. But the powers thus exercised are 
not in possession of the people. We do not believe the gov- 
ernment of the United States contemplates any such absorb- 
tion of the rights inherent in the people. The people em- 
power their officials of government: they also dis-empower 
them. Under a hierarchy, the office possesses its authority. 
The people may direct who shall exercise it, but they can- 
not give it nor take it away. Hierarchy always flows toward 
dictatorships. 
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eACROSS THE ‘DESK 


A parr of us drifted into what came near being gossip 
about a mutual friend by whom one of us had been reminded 
of the rebuke administered by a colored lady from the state 
of old Kentucky to her boy friend Rastus. “Rastus,” she 
said in a very determined way, “just because you have a 
mouth like the Mammoth Cave is no sign you are the whole 
state of Kentucky.” We promptly rated that double-bar- 
reled simile among the top-notchers of our collection of 
witty comments. It is so apt from so many points of view. 
On the occasion of that particular conversation, discussion 
of deceit in general took the place of particular exhibitions 
of this vice of exaggerated self-approval. 


Of Good Ancestry 

Concert, as we discovered by examining our faithful and 
unbiased dictionary, does not start out to merit criticism. 
It is a derivative of the broader term, “conception,” and it 
might refer to the formation of an idea about something—in 
short, a concept. But therein begins its beguilement. For 
when we begin to form ideas about ourselves we are likely 
to formulate a mental picture that is far from the real “ego.” 
In most, though not in all, instances, the virtues and achieve- 
ments of oneself are exaggerated. We are stylish stouts 
rather than stunted slims. Thus a concept becomes a conceit. 

It is an uncomfortable condition of mind. Since one’s es- 
timate of self is visible only to oneself, others are continually 
bumping into us, pushing us about, and interfering with 
our delusions of grandeur. Occasionally the one “wise in 
his own conceits” is taken at his own valuation and given 
jobs that reveal his weaknesses, deflate his ego, and reduce 
him from his self-rating of brigadier-general to the position 
of a private in the rear rank. A few of us can take such 
punishment and make it useful. Having realized the proper 
measure of ourselves, we enter upon undertakings that are 
“of our true size.” But some folk are plunged into despair 
and perish by the experience. 

“Know thyself” was the exhortation of the ancient wise 
man. It is a good proverb, and no one needs apologize for 
seeking to have a correct but not a conceited concept of 
himself. 

Comments by Dr. Pfatteicher 

As our readers will correctly infer from the attention 
given by us to Will Durant’s article in the August 5 issue 
of the Saturday Evening Post, we deem the widespread 
opinion about “The Crisis in Christianity” worthy of more 
than one day’s and one man’s consideration. Hence we have 
invited members of the church to express their opinion of 
the soundness of Mr. Durant’s reasoning. We are gratified 
to have for publication the following comment by Dr. 
E. P. H. Pfatteicher, president of the Ministerium of Penn- 
sylvania, and keenly observant of trends of opinion in our 
day. Dr. Pfatteicher writes: 


“Dear Dr. Melhorn: 

“You ask whether I have read Durant’s article on “The 
Crisis in Christianity’ in the Saturday Evening Post of 
August 5. Yes, I have read the article and looked at Shen- 
ton’s ‘decorations.’ 

“As I looked at the picture which tops the preachment I 
asked myself: who is it that is emerging from the cornu- 
copaea looking at the farmer’s fruit and away from the war- 
rior’s retorts? Is it Father Abraham or Moses or God or 
Christ? Why are the farmer and the warrior so strong and 
real and the central figure so weak? As I look at the pic- 
ture and then read the text I ask: is deity the creation of 
man or is man the creation of deity? And I understand why 
man has been told to make no images of God. Is the crisis 
in Christianity or in the manifold humanistic, philosophical 
and psychological interpretations of Christianity which 


usually precede a great war as a possible last straw to ward 
off so hellish a thing? 

“As I see it, Christianity now is, ever has been, and always 
will be bigger than we are because it is the practice, the 
necessary practice, Dr. Durant, by Christians of the prin- 
ciples of Christ, our recognition of the difficulty of this not- 
withstanding. If you ask me, Dr. Durant, why your program 
will not work I shall answer: because Christ offers us and 
expects of us far more than is contained in the golden rule. 
May I ask you in turn, Dr. Durant, where will a relative, 
flexible morality changing from age to age and from east 
to west or vice versa get any body of men? Is the meeting 
of a Rotary, Kiwanis or Lion’s Club comparable with the 
end sought in Christian worship? I know it is easier to sing 
a song about being a wild prairie flower while holding on 
to the only remaining lock of one’s hair than to sit or stand 
in a pew and sing prayerfully and meaningly “Thou, O Christ, 
art all I want!’ Are the minister and the layman as dif- 
ferent in God’s sight as you picture them? I wish I could 
feel that way. 

“The Church is conscious of a world crisis calling for a 
repentance which begins in the house of God but Dr. Durant 
has hardly pointed the way out. The entrance into God’s 
Kingdom is via the route of the narrow way of personal 
repentance and not via the broad way of sing, sinner, sing, 
and smile, brother, smile. E. P. PFATTEICHER.” 


Date of Thanksgiving Advanced 

We nave the mind of a conservative when changes are 
suddenly presented for our consideration and we: were 
somewhat “jarred” by President Roosevelt’s calm an- 
nouncement about an earlier Thursday in November for 
the annual Thanksgiving Day holiday in the United States. 
In the Year Book of the U. L. C. A. it is assigned to Novem- 
ber 30. We “read in the papers” that November 23 will be 
used in 1939 and a two weeks’ advancement (to Novem- 
ber 13) will be ordered in 1940. Abraham Lincoln provided 
a precedent for the use of the last Thursday in November 
by proclaiming that day in 1864. The conclusion of the har- 
vests seems to have governed this selection. In 1863 Mr. 
Lincoln assigned August 6 for the celebration of victory 
in battles. 

The holiday is dependent for its legality on the proclama- 
tion by the President, so far as its national scope is con- 
cerned, but the Chief Executive’s act is complemented by 
designations for the same day issued by the governors of 
the commonwealths. Thus declared, the day is set apart in 
so far as activities of government are concerned. Thereby 
the schools and banks as well as civic administrative offices 
are closed. Custom and good will, as well as desire to par- 
ticipate in a worthy enterprise, persuade business of all 
classifications to close up and to close down as completely 
as possible. 

The proclamations urge the people to gather in their places 
of accustomed worship in order to give thanks to Almighty 
God for the blessing bestowed upon them. There was a time 
when this purpose of the holiday was dominant and sports 
and amusements were secondary. It is more than a source 
of regret that the day even more than Sunday has been 
commercialized. When President Roosevelt refers to the 
commendation his change of date has received from busi- 
ness men, he reveals the reality of the situation. Why should 
merchandising be more abundant if the people thank God 
for His blessings November 23 instead of November 30? 
And why should the football coaches plead for a Thursday 
late in November in order to round out a profitable series 
of games? And why are the church folk apparently indif- 
ferent to a date selection? 
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THE ‘HOME (CIRCLE 


“BE STILL AND KNOW THAT I AM 
GOD. I WILL BE EXALTED AMONG 
THE HEATHEN. I WILL BE EXALTED 
IN THE EARTH.” 


O doubting heart! Why all the sighing, com- 
motion, and fear? Have we not a wonderful 
assurance? 

“Be still,’ is the command. Then only do 
we hear the voice of our Lord. 


BE STILL 
There’s a pause that is better than onward 
rush, 
Better than hewing or mightiest doing; 
"Tis the standing still at sovereign will. 


There’s a hush that is better than ardent 
speech, 

Better than sighing or wilderness crying; 

"Tis the being still at sovereign will. 


The pause and the hush sing a double 
song, 
In unison low, and for all time long: 
O human soul, God’s working plan 
Goes on, nor needs the aid of man! 
Stand still — and see! 
Be still — and know! 
—Unknown. 


THE TEST 


By Gertrude Winham Fielder 
(Concluded from last week) 


Ir was on Friday that Barbara, icing 
cup cakes, beheld Dudley approaching. 

“Come on in,” she called. “Don’t you 
hope tomorrow’s sun will shine as brightly 
as today’s?” 

“Yes, for your sake.” 

“Why not for your own sake?” queried 
Barbara. 

“Tm not going.” 

“What!” gasped Barbara. Visions of the 
huge birthday cake and the baseball bat 
which had taken every penny they could 
scrape together danced before her eyes. 

“T’m not going,” repeated Dudley. 

“Would you mind telling me why?” 
asked Barbara. 

“Because I’m a coward,” answered 
Dudley. 

“T don’t believe it,” retorted Barbara. 
“Tell me the real reason, please.” 

“T have,” said Dudley, shortly. 

Barbara’s thoughts raced back over the 
weeks since Dudley’s arrival. “Is it be- 
cause of the meet?” she asked suddenly. 

Dudley nodded, the picture of misery. 

“Then what Ray is saying is true,” 
flashed Barbara. “You are afraid of the 
water.” 

Again Dudley nodded. 

“There’s a reason,” said Barbara. “Will 
you tell me, Dudley?” 

“Yes, Pll tell you,” replied Dudley. “My 
mother saw my father drowned before her 
eyes. It happened before I was born. 
Naturally, my mother has an overwhelming 
fear of the water. I suppose I inherited 
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that fear, but one couldn’t blame one’s 
mother.” 

“Thank you for telling me, Dudley,” 
said Barbara softly. “But Hartley says you 
know how to swim,” she added. 

“Yes, in a tank,” said Dudley, scorn- 
fully. 

“But what excuse wil you give for not 
going to the picnic?” queried Barbara. 

“I won’t give any. I'll slip out of town 
on the milk train,” 
grimly. 

“You wouldn’t!” said Barbara. 

“I told you I was a coward,” Dudley 
reminded her. 

“You’ve just got to go to the picnic, 
that’s certain,” said Barbara. “I have it,” 
after a moment, “you shall take Bob Gray’s 
place as announcer.” 

“Take Bob’s place!” Dudley flung back 
at her. “Take a cripple’s place when that’s 
the only part he’ll have in the fun? I 
guess not. I'd rather go and be called any 
name under the sun. At least Ill stay 
square with myself.” 

“Promise me you'll go. 
Barbara. 

“Tl go,” said Dudley. 

Saturday dawned hot and cloudless, an 
ideal picnic day. The instant Pine Island 
was reached the picnic feast began. The 
birthday cake with lemonade was to be 
served after the swimming meet, which was 
scheduled to take place at four o’clock. 

After the picnic dinner Barbara and 
Dudley strolled away from the merry 
group on the shore and presently found 
themselves on a little elevation at the ex- 
treme end of the island. 

“Why,” cried Barbara, as suddenly from 
a clump of pines at their left appeared a 
figure clad in bathing togs, “there’s Ray! 
He shouldn’t go in so soon after eating.” 

She sprang to her feet, made a cup of 
her hands and called: “Ray! Ray!” 

The subject of her attention made a few 
splashing strokes. Then raising himself to 
a standing position he pointed toward a 
rock, the spire-like tip of which could be 
seen some distance away, rising out of the 
water. 

“You mustn’t!” shouted Barbara. “Ray, 
you mustn’t!” 

With a grin, Ray burrowed his head be- 
neath the water. Coming to the surface 
almost immediately, he waved one hand 
dramatically. Then with arms striking out 
full from the shoulder in perfect form, 
with legs kicking so swiftly that the two 
watching could not follow his movements, 
he fairly hurled himself through the water. 

“What's the idea?” queried Dudley, his 
eyes fascinated by that moving speck. 

“He’s come off here alone to practise, I 
suppose,” answered Barbara. “He’s made 
a vow to break any previous record that’s 
ever been made in the race this after- 
noon. If anything should happen that he 
couldn’t take part—Hark! He’s calling for 
help!” 

Barbara dropped to one knee and com- 
menced unlacing her boot. 

Watching her, Dudley felt his heart grow 


Please,” said 


answered Dudley, . 


cold with fear. She, a mere slip of a girl, 
was going out to Rays rescue, while he, 
big strong athlete, never raised a finger. 
And why? Because he was afraid of the 
water. 5 

And then the unexpected happened. 
Dudley was kicking the shoes from off his 
own feet and in a voice scarcely rec- 
ognizable to his own ears, so hoarse it was, 
he heard himself saying, “I’m going.” 

Barbara, looking up quickly, saw new 
lines of resolution, a new tilt to his chin. 

“Good for you!” she cried in a ringing 
voice that was like a challenge. 

The next moment Dudley’s body cut the 
water like a knife. 

“Thanks awfully, old man.” 

It was Ray who broke the silence as 
both boys lay resting on the tiny beach. 

“It’s no use after today to try to make 
anyone believe you're afraid of the water.” 

Afraid of the water! Dudley sprang to 
his feet and shook the drops from his red 
topknot. He, Dudley Hines, had known no 
fear. He gazed down at Ray as if seeing 
him for the first time. 

“Thank you, Ray,” he said quietly, “for 
allowing me to tow you to shore.” Then 
turning he ran up the bank to where 
Barbara stood, both hands outstretched. 

“Tll never be afraid again!” said Dudley, 
exultantly. “Never be afraid again.” 

“Dud, you were magnificent,” breathed 
Barbara, the sparkle in his eyes reflected 
in hers. 

“Come on!” cried Dudley. “I’ve got to 
enter my name in the race.” 

“The only thing I can’t understand,” said 
Hartley, as everyone gathered around 
Dudley, the winner of the race by fully 
five feet, “is why you didn’t do it sooner 
and several times more.” 

“Anyhow,” cried Malcolm, slapping 
their hero on the back, “it was grand and 
glorious, and we’re all prouder than pres- 
idents. Little old Pomfret’s come on the 
map at last.” 

But only Dudley and Barbara knew how, 
when the test came, he had gone forth to 
meet it—The Young Churchman. 


I THINK WHEN I READ 
THAT SWEET STORY 
OF OLD 


OnE day a newsboy in New York en- 
tered a bank and asked two gentlemen, 
“Papers, sirs?” Jokingly they said: “If you 
will sing us a song, we will buy some 
papers.” The boy agreed; and expecting 
to hear a jolly song, they placed the ten- 
year-old on a table. He surprised them 
by singing, “I Think When I Read That 
Sweet Story of Old.” It brought tears to 
their eyes. Their thoughts were turned to 
the time “when Jesus was here among 
men,” and they bought his papers and took 
his name and address.—Junior Life. 


“No man can go down in defeat who 
puts his trust in God.” : 
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A NEW GAME 


Percy Saunders had come up to Perry- 
ville to spend a week. He had been there 
just twelve hours, having come the night 
before, and he had already been classified 
and pigeon-holed by the Goodrich twins, 
his country cousins, whom he was visiting. 
He couldn’t climb a tree; he couldn’t 
swim; he threw a ball like a girl; the de- 
lights of using a sling were unknown to 
him; and—he had to go to bed at half-past 
seven! As he was a year older than the 
twins,who were eight, this last was too 
much. 

After breakfast, the three boys went out 
to the barn, where the twins ran up ladders 
and walked the narrow cross-beams thirty 
feet above the floor as unconcernedly as if 
they were on the ground. 

Percy caught his breath. “Oh, I wish I 
could do that! I’d love to do all those 
things, but mamma won’t let me because 
it makes me dizzy.” 

“Oh, it’s easy! See me fly!” And Al- 
bert took a flying leap of fifteen feet into 
the hay, followed by his brother. 

Then they compared muscles, and found 
that Percy’s were “awfully flabby.” Their 
own were like iron. But showing off soon 
palled on all three of the boys, and they 
began to wonder what they could play. 

“I made up a game the other day,” said 
Percy, in the slow, sober tones that had 
struck the twins as so curious. They chat- 
tered as fast and as shrilly as monkeys 
themselves, in spite of their mother’s hourly 
protests. 

“Did you?” said Albert. 

“Out of your own head?” said Herbert. 

“Oh, it’s easy. I often make ’em up,” 
said Percy, delighted to have made an im- 
pression on these athletic boys, who could 
do so many things which he could not, al- 
though he was so much older. 

“Tell us how you play it,” said the twins 
together, eager for some novelty. 

“Well, it’s a kind of tag. Ill be it and 
Tl start to run after you just the same as 
I would in tag.” As he spoke, the twins, 
who had been lying in the barn, jumped to 
their feet and ran out of the barn. “Hold 
on!” said Perey. “I must tell you some- 
thing about it, first. As I run after you I 
holler out a letter of the alphabet, like C, 
and then if you think of an animal whose 
name begins with C, and shout it, I can’t 
tag you; but if you don’t shout, then I tag 
you, and you’re it, and must run after the 

others and holler out a letter. It must be 
‘some animal; or, if you choose, you can 
call out flowers. But it must be either 
animals or flowers or countries or fruits; 
you mustn’t mix ’em up in the same game. 
Now start, and I’ll follow.” 

“I hope he says the same letter again, 
because I’ve got a fine animal all ready,” 
said Herbert to Albert. 

The boys had not run fifty feet before 
they found that, whatever else Percy could 
not do, he certainly could run. He was al- 
most upon Herbert before he shouted, and 
then he yelled “C!” as before. 

Herbert waited until Percy reached out 
his hand to tag, and then he shouted, 
“Seal!” 

“Tagl? 
laughter. 

“That’s not fair,” said Herbert. “I said 
‘seal’ before you touched me.” 


said Percy, with a burst of 
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“But seal doesn’t begin with a C; it be- 
gins with an S,” said Percy, soberly. 

“How about sealing? Isn’t that c-e-i-l- 
i-n-g?” 

“The plaster one is, but hunting the 
animal isn’t,’ said Percy, speaking with 
authority. 

“He’s right, Bert,” said Al, who had run 
up. “You're it.” 

“Very well,” said Bert. “Ready!” 

And the two fled before him. He pur- 
sued Percy, who ran fleetly out into the 
road. After a long chase, Percy stubbed 
his toe, and Herbert gained enough on him 
to call out “G.” 

“Gnu,” yelled Percy. But with a de- 
risive laugh, Herbert closed on him and 
tagged him. 

“I didn’t say N; I said G.” 

“And I said gnu—g-n-u,” said Percy, 
simply. 

“Say, a fellow needn’t ever get caught 
it he spells that way,” said Bert, angrily. 
“G-p-o-n-y—pony. That’s easy.” But Al 
came up and declared that Percy was 
right. 

They played the game for over an hour. 
Sometimes even Percy did not think fast 
enough to avoid being it, and after awhile 
they gave variety to the game by chang- 
ing to flowers; and there they rather got 
the best of Percy, who was not familiar 
with as many varieties as the country boys 
were. Bert made many laughable mis- 
takes in spelling, and Al gave “phlox” as 
an F flower. 

At last when they grew tired of the 
sport, they all went up in the hayloft to- 
gether. The twins helped Percy up the 
ladder. They tumbled into the hay. 

“Youre all right,” said Al. “You can 
run fast, and that’s a splendid game you 
taught me.” 

“And you can spell fine,” said Bert. 

“Td rather be able to climb a tree like 
you fellows than spell any word I ever 
saw,” said Percy, modestly. 

“Come on out, then, and we'll teach 
you,” said the twins in unison. 

—Selected. 


WHERE IT SHOULD HURT 


“Ou, THAT hole in my stocking!” said 
Betty, looking at the spot where the top 
of her slipper had been rubbing. 

“Yes, and doesn’t it hurt?” said the 
French maid. 

“Oh, no, it doesn’t hurt,” said Betty. 
“It’s the looks of it I mean.” 

“No, but I mean it hurts you here,” said 
the maid, who could not speak much Eng- 
lish, pointing to her head. 

“Oh, I see,” said Betty. 

There are many things that hurt us like 
that—hurt our self-respect. Sometimes it 
is a pity when there are not enough things 
hurting us that way. It is a very good 
way to be hurt. It goads us to self-im- 
provement. There are girls who would be 
hurt by having to wear unmended hose 
or to go with untidy hair and grimy nails. 
Yet those same girls can hear themselves 
using uncouth slang, doing and saying 
things that are ill-mannered and unlovely, 
and not feel at all hurt. It means a great 
deal not to let ourselves get so coarsened 
that we are not hurt by our own short- 
comings.—The Way. 
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A SUMMER PRAYER 


O Master, let me walk with Thee 

In lovely paths of service free. 

Tell me Thy secret; help me bear 

The strain of toil, the fret of care. 

Help me the slow of heart to move 

By some clear, winning word of love. 

Teach me the wayward feet to stay, 

And guide them in the homeward way. 
—Washington Gladden. 


Tur Atlantic Ocean is wearing away the 
New Jersey shoreline at the rate of two 
feet a year. Millions of dollars have been 
spent by owners, communities, and the 
state government in an effort to check its 
persistent encroachment upon the land. 

—Exchange. 


THE WRONG BUTTON 


“DEAR Me!” said little Janet; “I buttoned 
just one button wrong, and that makes all 
the rest go wrong!” 

“Patience, patience, my dear!” said 
mother. “The next time look out for the 
first wrong button; then you'll keep all 
the rest right. And,” added mother, “look 
out for the first wrong deed of any kind; 
another and another are sure to follow.” 

Janet remembered how one day, not 
long ago, she slapped Baby Alice. That 
was the first wrong deed. Then she denied 
having done it. That was another. Then 
she was unhappy and cross all day be- 
cause she had told a lie. What a long 
list of buttons fastened wrong, just be- 
cause one button was wrong.—Selected. 


HOUSEHOLD HINTS 


“WueEN pickling be sure to use the best 
pure cider vinegar. It is the safest and 
best. Do not mix, under any circum- 
stances, two kinds of vinegar.” 


“THOUSAND IsLAND Dressinc. One fourth 
cup French dressing, two ripe olives, 
chopped, one tablespoon chopped dill 
pickles, two tablespoons catsup, two table- 
spoons chili sauce, one teaspoon lemon 
juice, one eighth teaspoon salt. Mix and 
chill ingredients.” 


“Tuey say that if a room is filled with 
smoke, open windows and wave a towel 
wet with vinegar and hot water around 
in it, and the odor will disappear.” 


Ir you should break a glass, globe, or 
tumbler, you will find there are tiny bits 
you cannot collect. Lay a small piece of 
woolen cloth over the fragments and gently 
pat it down until every bit of glass has 
stuck to the cloth, then burn the cloth 
for safety. 


SMILES 
Not Cake 


“MotTHER—Jimmie, what would you like 
to give your cousin, Tom, for his birth- 
day? 

Jimmie—I know, but 
enough!” 


I'm not big 
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A KING FORGOT GOD 


When King Uzziah Becomes Prosperous He Forgets God 
By D. BURT SMITH 
II Chronicles 26 : 1-21. The Sunday School Lesson for August 27 


UzziaH was too young to assume the 
heavy load of ruling over Judah when he 
was put on the throne. It was a critical 
time. Amaziah, his father, had gained 
prominence as a man of war, chiefly for 
his conquering Edom. Though he was 
rated as doing what was pleasing in the 
eyes of Jehovah, there was added the 
condemning comment that he did it not 
‘with a° perfect’heart. Indeed he was a 
conformist in the externalities of law and 
ritual, but not always with sincerity. It 
was this lack of heart in his worship that 
led to his downfall, when an ill-advised 
attempt at alliance with Israel led to battle 
and defeat. In shame he got back to 
Jerusalem; there he saw that a large part 
of the city wall had been overthrown and 
the precious things of the Temple had been 
carried to Samaria. As if in disgust 
Amaziah ceased following God. His folly 
incensed the people and they conspired 
against him. He fled for safety, but was 
overtaken and killed. However, they al- 
lowed him to be buried “with his fathers 
in the city of Judah.” The whole situation 
was not promising for-young Uzziah when 
he became king. But he remained on the 
throne for fifty-two years, having a reign 
in many respects deserving praise, but not 
free from faults. 


Prosperous 


Young Uzziah, though unqualified by 
lack of experience to take full charge of 
the kingdom, particularly in religious 
matters, had as his advisor a certain 
prophet, named Zechariah, who also was 
his religious teacher. The prophet’s in- 
struction was sound, and while the king 
followed it, he was prosperous. 

Uzziah’s ‘military and civil activities 
marked his prosperous career. He urged 
successful campaigns against the Phil- 
istines, bringing their land under the con- 
trol of Judah. He was showered with gifts 
by the Ammonites, and his fame spread as 
far as Egypt. He fortified Jerusalem and 
built towers in outlying districts, for ob- 
servation and defense. He was a con- 
structionist, looking to the support of his 
people in food*and wealth. He saw to the 
increase of agriculture and husbandry. He 
prepared for possible war by developing 
an armed force and gathering the best- 
known munitions of the day. Not before 
in Hebrew history had. such preparation 
been made. These evidences of progress 
reflect credit on Uzziah: He took advice 
in both religious and governmental 
matters; his people were with him, ready 
to carry out his orders; the neighboring 
nations sought his favor, for he had a 
fame for strength and greatness. Prosperity 
was apparently fixed for the young king 
and for Judah—a prosperity that endured 
while he was true to God. 


Presumptuousness 


But King Uzziah’s head could not stand 
too much prosperity. His marked. pros- 


perity marked him for a fall. He lost his 
balanced judgement. He put too much 
of himself into the picture. He began to 
think he did not need God. He posed as 
sufficient unto himself. He was the kind 
of man who could not be contented to see 
any distinction or prominence in others. 
He dared usurp place and power that did 
not in any sense belong to him. The 
potential dictator that is in us all, waiting 
a chance to parade itself, came to the top 
in Uzziah and he started doing foolishly, 
presuming to take the place of a min- 
istering priest, burning incense in the 
Temple. No worse offense was possible. 

This sacred function pertained to the 
high priest, who at the time was Azariah. 
Taking eighty valiant priests with him 
the high priest dared follow the king into 
the Temple and berated him for his pre- 
suming to take over the office of a priest. 
Uzziah knew better than to desecrate the 
holy place with his unpriestly presence, 
but he had lost his head; his balanced sense 
of fitness had departed. All he cared for 
at the moment was to show his superiority. 
So when he heard the denouncement of 
the high priest, his conscience worked 
quickly and severely. He had to demon- 
strate his defiance. He showed his great 
anger at being interrupted, in showing his 
pretense of authority even in conducting 
of sacrifices before the altar. He grasped 
a censor and was about to go ahead in 
his rebelliousness. He was bent on proving 
that he could have his own way, even in 
the Temple. To him being king was not 
enough; he wanted also to discharge 
priestly function. The people held the 
priestly office in reverence; Uzziah wanted 
none of the people’s respect and reverence 
to go to any man of Judah except him- 
self. His presumption was at its height; 
he was as far from humility as a man 


THINK OF THESE 


It is always to a man’s credit to choose 
the best principles and practices of his 
ancestors as his ideal. 


It is a great responsibility to be a young 
person’s religious adviser. 


Many a disaster can be traced back to 
pride and presumption. 


To forget God opens the door into all 
sorts of evil places; it is too bad when 
these doors are opened presumptuously, 
defiantly. 


DAILY BIBLE READINGS 
inde a God and Prospering. II Chron. 26: 
-5. 
PereRtcing God and Failing. II Chron. 26: 


“Lest Thou Forget.’’ Deuteronomy 6: 10-15. 
. Folly of Forgetting God. Luke 12: 16-20. 
The Hearer Who Forgets. James 1: 22-25. 
. The Worker Who Remembers, Neh. 4: 14, 15. 
5 ane Not All His Benefits.” Psalm 103: 


ie? 
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could get. Though king in name, Uzziah 
was far from kingly in his attitude in: this 
matter, for he besmirched his good name 
as king by desecrating the holy office of 


priesthood. 
Punished 


Then a dreadful thing came upon King 
Uzziah. Leprosy, the most loathsome and 
deadly disease known at the time, quickly 
showed on his forehead. It was a prom- 
inent mark on him that could not be con- 
cealed. As a leper he was doomed to be 
an outcaste. He dared not associate with 
people, even in his own house. Though 
king, he could not defy that fixed social 
law. He was so chagrinned that all his 
defiance left him. He was easily led from 
the sacred courts of the Temple. He was 
forced to live apart in a separate house. 
Probably his function as king was taken 
from him. At least his son was the 
ostensible ruler for several years before 
Uzziah’s death. 

And this terrible fate fell on Uzziah 
when he forgot God, became defiant of 
God’s rules for His house, and presumed 
to exercise his kingly authority beyond 
his prerogatives. His own pride and pre- 
sumption were the stumblingblock that 
caused his fall. He could not soothe his 
conscience by shunting the blame~-on 
another; every part of the blame was his 
own. He had defied God; no man can do 
that and continue to prosper. The epitaph 
of King Uzziah may well.have been, The 
King Who Forgot God. 


OFFERING TO TEACH 


Every now and then somebody in the 
church or school feels the urge to offer 
himself as a teacher in the church school. 
Now, the spirit back of this is fine but 
the wisdom of the act may be questionable. 
The primal requisite for justification in 
offering himself to teach is being assured 
that he is fit to teach. Certainly it is true 
that without the spirit of consecration there 
cannot be a good teacher, but there is 
equal truth in saying that it is rather 
ridiculous to attempt to consecrate some- 
thing that is not worth consecrating. ; 

Better is it to offer to be trained for 
teaching than to offer to teach. The period 
of preparation is not wasted time. Pupils 
will not suffer as much by waiting for a 
teacher to get ready for the task, as from 
being forced to accept a teacher who has 
not the best-known qualifications. Better 
spend a year, or longer, in training than 
to start teaching too soon. More than one 
otherwise good teacher has fallen out of 
line thoroughly discouraged because of 
lacking the basic rudiments of the art of 
teaching. More than one otherwise not 
very good teacher has developed into a 
good teacher by receiving training in the 
fundamental steps of acceptable teaching. 

Most schools want people to think about 
taking a place as a teacher. It is to their 
credit when persons feel called to teach, 
especially if they do not interpret the call 
as assurance of fitness for teaching with- 
out much careful preparation. The way to 
the peak in teaching is not easily climbed, 
but many have been earnestly climbing— 
hence the splendid body of good teachers 
in our many church schools. 
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The Young ‘People 


By Amos JoHN Traver, D.D., Frederick, Md. 


THE AMERICAN LABOR 
MOVEMENT 


I Thessalonians 3 : 6-13 


The young folks of the church should 
know more about the labor movement. It 
is with this purpose that the committee 
selected a labor topic for the Sunday be- 
fore Labor Day. The intention of the 
committee was to provide for a discussion 
We are 
offering a more general study of the history 
of the labor movement in America. 


The Growth of Capitalism. 


Private capitalism really began in Eng- 
land in the eighteenth century. On the 
one hand there was a large group of 
people with nothing to sell but their labor. 
On the other hand there was a much 
smaller group financially able to provide 
for their employment. The results in 
England were the cheapening of life, the 
growth of tenement districts, and the ex- 
ploitation of the workers. Industrial growth 


in England was the growth of a new type 


of slavery. 

In America it seemed at first impossible 
that similar conditions should ever exist. 
Indeed many thousands of workers came to 
America to escape the industrial slavery 
of their home lands. They were willing to 
sell themselves practically as slaves under 
the indenture system in order to get their 
passage to America. The reputation of the 
factories of Europe may be understood by 
a quotation from Thomas Jefferson, a 
leader in the attempt to keep them from 
America. He called factories “panderers 
of vice and the instruments by which the 
liberties of a country are generally over- 
turned.” The vast natural resources of 
America seemed to assure the lowest paid 
worker an opportunity to become in- 
dustrially independent. 


The Introduction of Factories 


Not all American leaders agreed with 
Jefferson. Alexander Hamilton, Secretary 
of the Treasury, was one who welcomed 
the industrialization of America. Factories 
began here in 1789. A weaver by the name 
of Samuel Slater, with retentive memory, 
brought with him from England the secret 
of the machinery required. He put nothing 
down in writing lest he be prevented from 
coming. Francis Lowell, a better mechanic. 
helped to perfect this machinery. His 
name is perpetuated in Lowell, Mass. 
Slater not only duplicated machinery but, 
sad to say, the unjust conditions of 
European factory life. He employed whole 
families, seeing to it that the head of the 
family never did receive enough to sup- 
port his family unless other members of 
the family worked. Lowell employed the 
daughters of farmers, looked after their 
social and moral welfare, even required 
church attendance on their part. 

About 1830 there began a large immi- 
gration of cheap labor. Competition be- 


tween employers became more keen and 
unprincipled. Land also became more dif- 
ficult to obtain. Workers had less and less 
opportunity to work up and out of their 
condition of industrial slavery. The union 
movement of labor grew to importance out 
of this situation. 


Unions Begin 
The first unions about 1790 were of a 


single craft.in a local plant.. Then the craft 


of a single community organized. The first 
was that of the shoemakers in Phila- 
delphia. They conducted a strike as early 
as 1799 and were probably the first union 
to bargain collectively with their employers. 
City Centrals of the various trade workers 
became the next step in general organi- 
zation. They sought shorter hours, public 
schools, and better working conditions. 
They also practiced some sort of insurance 
for the members. Some of the unions be- 
lieved in political action, and organized 
for the passing and enforcement of. laws 
and the election of friendly men to office. 
Other unions depended upon industrial 
action, by which they initiated strikes, 
practiced sabotage, and used the force of 
numbers to gain their objectives. The word 
sabotage has an interesting origin. It comes 
from the French sabot, meaning a wooden 
shoe. The first sabotage was by workmen 
who threw their wooden shoes in the 
running machinery in retaliation for em- 
ployer injustice. 


The A. F. of L. 


In 1869 the Knights of Labor, a secret 
organization of working men, was organ- 
ized. It was a militant fraternity that took 
in men from all the crafts. “Injury to me 
is injury to all,” was their slogan. The 
fighting spirit of this group did much to 
stir the violent opposition of capital. It 
died out by its very excesses. The National 
Labor Union was founded in 1866. This 
was the parent of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, generally called the A. F. 
of L., which succeeded it in 1866. 

The policies of this national union were 
largely shaped and administered by Samuel 
Gompers from its organization until his 
death in 1924. He was born in England, a 
cigar maker by trade, emigrated to 
America at fourteen years of age, became 
the head of the cigar-makers’ union and 
first head of the A. F. of L. He believed in 
the organization of the crafts and the 
playing of their combined force upon the 
industrial situation through the Federation. 
He believed in capitalism and opposed 
socialism. He depended upon economic 
force rather than on legislation and gov- 
ernmental aid. This did not prevent the 
influence of the A. F. of L. on legislation. 
It has been a powerful factor in securing 
protection of labor through law. But Mr. 
Gompers refused to allow his organization 
to become a political party, or to affiliate 
with one. He sponsored the policy of back- 
ing any party ‘that-weuld “help it secure 
what it thought best for labor. 


Higher wages, shorter hours and better 
working conditions are the main objectives 
of the A. F. of L. In our present situation 
the A. F. of L. desires unemployment 
relief, the W. P. A. and similar aid for 
the workers only as emergency measures. 
It depends upon co-operation with capital 
for the absorption of the unemployed into 
regular lines of industry. Collective bar- 
gaining rather than militant methods are 
preferred, but it claims the right to strike 
as being truly democratic. It seeks the 
closed shop, by which only union men 
would be employed. Mr. Gompers’ suc- 
cessor, Mr. William Green, has followed 
generally his pattern of thought and action. 
In later years the A. F. of L. has given 
up the principle of craft unions to some 
degree and has many of the more general 
types of union affiliated with it. But the 
craft unions are still dominant. 


Division in Labor 


One of the more recent splits in the 
ranks of labor occurred in the organization 
of the Industrial Workers of the World. 
The I. W. W., popularly (or unpopularly) 
called the “I Won’t Works,” was a com- 
munist-dominated, militant labor move- 
ment. Its greatest power was among the 
unskilled workers. The A. F. of L. was 
slow to organize and protect unskilled 
labor and while it has corrected this 
failure, it is still paying the price. The 
1. W. W. accomplished nothing permanent 
for the good of labor and aroused dislike, 
if not hatred, on the part of the public by 
its lack of discipline. 

The latest division of the labor front is 
still upon the front pages of our news- 
papers. The Committee for Industrial 
Organization, popularly known as_ the 
C. I. O. Under leadership of Mr. John L. 
Lewis, it is challenging the position of the 
A. F. of L. Differences at first arose over 
the character of organization. Mr. Lewis 
and his followers believed in unions of 
workers in entire industries, as for instance, 
the automobile industry. There were al- 
ready craft unions in these industries. 
Should the members of these unions be 
dismissed to the industrial unions? Mr. 
Lewis sought to have these industrial 
unions affiliated and Mr. Green and his 
associates refused. They were committed 
to craft unions and their power came from 
them. They would recognize industrial 
unions where the crafts unions were not 
present. Otherwise they could not yield 
unless they accepted an entire overturn 
of their organization. From this matter of 
organization policy grew increasingly bitter 
differences. The C. I. O. backed the “sit- 
down” strikes. It tied itself to the Roose- 
velt administration and committed itself to 
the New Deal. It kept in leadership many 
who do not believe in the capitalistic 
system of industry. The unions affiliated 
with the C. I. O. were thrown out of the 
A. F. of L., and on many important items 
of labor legislation and policy the respec- 
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BOOK ‘REVIEWS 


LET’S GO BACK TO THE BIBLE 


By Dr. Will H. Houghton, President of 
the Moody Bible Institute, Chicago. Flem- 
ing H. Revell Company, New York. Pages 
156. Price, $1.25. 


Under the title above, Dr. Houghton’s 
Sunday messages have been heard in the 
W M BI programs originating in Chicago. 
Like those talks, this book is an appeal for 
a return to the Bible; not the mere book, 
but the truth, the life and the central 
Person of the Bible. In summing up the 
present age, the author says, “Our trouble 
is we have improved the setting in which 
man lives, without bettering the man. The 
world is interested in improving man’s 
environment; the Bible is interested in 
improving the man. Our failures are 
character failures, and they are the result 
of a closed Bible and an anemic faith.” 

The chapters, while somewhat inde- 
pendent in heading, have a unity of thought 
and are progressing in development. The 
author sketches the state of a civilization 
which ignores the Bible, shows the profit 
and wonder of its contents, compares it 
with other books, and sets forth its value 
to the individual and the nation. In ad- 
dition to affording entertaining and in- 
structive reading, the book contains a 
wealth of historic material and live il- 
lustration for the teacher. 

STANLEY BILLHEIMER. 


MORE SERMONS FROM LIFE 


By Clarence E. Macartney. Cokesbury 
Press, Nashville, Tenn. Pages 204. Price, 
$1.50. 


These sermons have come directly from 
the pastoral work of Dr. Macartney. The 
themes are sentences from conversations or 
letters which reveal elemental needs and 
resources—‘Oh, How Could I Ever Have 
Done It!” “Temptation Never Comes as a 
Devil,” “The Dreams I Dreamed Too Late.” 
Drawn directly from life and planned to 
meet living needs, these sermons are il- 
lustrative of the finest in topical preaching. 
You and your friends face problems like 
these and you will find this book helpful 
in their solution. 

For pastors, the book has still another 
value. For, reading it, they will gain new 
appreciation of the needs of men, needs 
that can be met only by blending of public 
and personal ministry. It may help us to 
be better ministers of the Gospel if we 
realize that Dr. Macartney is a great 
preacher because he is a great pastor. 

JOHN SCHMIDT. 


THE ART OF MOSAIC 


By H. H. Powers. Published by The 
University Prints, Newton, Mass. Pages, 
215. Illustrated. 


Mosaics are decorative pictures made 
generally by piecing together small bits 
of marble or glass. The art of mosaic 


reached the peak of its development in the 
thirteenth century. From that time on it 
was gradually superseded by the art of 
painting, which was better suited to a 
realistic representation of nature, besides 
being far less costly. 

Like all great art, mosaics are an emo- 
tional expression of the spirit of the cen- 
turies that produced them. Religious 
mosaics are a visual and permanent record 
of the Christian faith of the past, and as 
such they have much value for everyone 
who learns to appreciate them. 

This present volume by Dr. Powers is 
an excellent presentation of the subject in 
popular style, and will prove very en- 
joyable reading. 

Roranp G. Borvz. 


LIVING MESSAGES FROM THE 
EPISTLES, VOLUME II 


By Rev. Dallas C. Baer, A.M., S.T.M., 
Pastor of Trinity Lutheran Church, 
Selinsgrove, Pa. Lutheran Literary Board, 
Burlington, Iowa. Pages 270. Price, $1.85. 


This second volume continues the ex- 
position of the Epistles of the Eisenach 
Lectionary, from Pentecost to the twenty- 
seventh Sunday after Trinity. Three ser- 
mons for special days are added, making 
thirty-two in all. For those who have 
already used the first volume, it would be 
sufficient to state that these sermons are 
up to the same standard of authorship and 
material. But it should be added that 
these are the first books of sermons on 
the Eisenach lessons to appear in English, 
that the author follows the expository 
method, and that the sermons are simple 
in diction, evangelical in tone and direct 
in appeal. Though the entire lesson is used 
rather than a single verse, the material is 
gathered around the central theme of the 
passage. 

At a time which calls for positive preach- 
ing, it is refreshing to come upon sermons 
which make a distinct contribution to 
Christian thought, which can be translated 
into daily life, and which reflect the definite 
faith of the author. STaniEy BILLHEIMER. 


SERMON SEED IN THE PSALMS 


By A. MacFayden. Zondervan Publish- 
ing House, Grand Rapids, Mich. Price, 
$1.00. 


Pastor MacFayden has set forth an out-' 
line of each of the one hundred fifty 
psalms. Each psalm is briefly described 
and followed by a series of thought-pro- 
ducing points. The busy pastor will find 
in this book many ideas and suggestions 
for the preaching phase of his ministry. 

HERBERT L. SCHLUDERBERG. 


Books reviewed here may be obtained 
at The United Lutheran Publication House, 
1228 Spruce Street, Philadelphia. 
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100,000 Homes 


are waiting for 


THE CHURCH YEAR 
CALENDAR — 1940 


A Splendid Opportunity for Church Societies 
to Take Part in. A Helpful Service to the 
Home and a Profitable Activity for the 
Church. 


A SCRIPTURE VERSE CALENDAR FOR 
THE CHRISTIAN HOME 


For each weekday there is a choice Bible 
verse serving as a memory gem, or guide in 
daily Christian living, or as a stimulus to 
family devotions. 

Large black figures are used for weekday 
dates while Sundays and major festivals and 
holidays are emphasized in red. Monthly 
moon phases are pictured. 

Morning and evening lessons indicated for 
each day. 

A convenient showing of calendar dates 
of preceding and following months. 


With Special Church Year Features Enrich- 
ing Its Value for the Lutheran Home 


The appointed lessons and colors for the 
Church Year are indicated for Sundays and 
festivals. 

THE CHURCH YEAR plan as carried out, 
beside supplying a co-ordinating factor for 
all elements of this calendar, serves a useful 
purpose in definitely connecting up daily 
private and personal devotion with the pub- 
lic and group worship of the Church. 

THE SCRIPTURE VERSES represent a 
careful thematic arrangement paralleling the 
Church Year. 


PRICES 
TO CHURCHES OR REPRESENTATIVES 


(The last column is of special interest) 


Number Cost Sell Profits 
5 1.25 $1.50 $0.25 
10 2.30 3.00 ~ .70 
25 5.25 7.50 2.25 
50 9.00 15.00 6.00 
100 17.00 30.00 13.00 
200 32.00 60.00 28.00 
300 45.00 90.00 45.00 
500 70.00 150.00 80.00 


The calendar retails at 30 cents. 


TERMS — Cash within thirty days after 
shipment, providing order is signed by a 
pastor or officer of an organization. Trans- 
portation extra on quantities of 200 and over. 


CALENDARS ARE NOT RETURNABLE. 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN 
PUBLICATION HOUSE 
1228-1234 Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


860 N. Wabash Ave. ; 
Chicago P ; 


1617 Sumter Street 
Columbia, S. C. 


219 Sixth Street 
Pittsburgh 


: 
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OPEN LETTERS 


HURRAH FOR THE WIDE- 
AWAKE AGED! 
By G. E. Swoyer, D.D., Mansfield, Ohio 


THE other day while calling on some 
aged, sick folks, I found one who did my 
soul much good. She was wide-awake and 
keenly alert. This mother knew her Lord 
and His Church and she spoke about 
churches and pastors with rare insight. 
She spoke charmingly and challengingly 
of the missionaries and their activities. 
Her words showed that she was highly in- 
formed about the extension of the King- 
dom of God and what was being attempted 
for the Crucified One. 

In amazement we asked, “Where did 
you get all that information and how do 
you happen to know so much about our 
Church?” “Why, I read Tue LutHeran. 
My people took it for years and I have 
always taken it. I don’t know why more 
of our people do not take Tue LuTHERAN 
so they can be informed.” 

Now that was a challenge to every aged 
person. Why should any one go to sleep 
mentally just because the years have 
crept upon them? Why “die at the top” 
and be just a chatterer about food and dirt 
and gossip and idle things? Why not read 
and study and know about the Church and 
its progress and keep up with the Lord’s 
progress, even though one’s hair may be 
gray and the form becomes bent and 
feeble? 

If each one in a home would take a 
hobby and sort of specialize about it, 
wonders could be done. One could learn 
all about Home Missions and about the 
Church in America. Three or four deeply 
minded aged people could make the place 
hum with interest and information about 
the glorious work of God’s Kingdom. 

Aged people are usually of two types: 
The cantankerous and the contented. The 
cantankerous ones are the selfish, petty, 
fault-finding, never satisfied ones. All they 
think of are their sorrows, their bereave- 
ments, their losses. They get in a rut of 
disappointment. The only difference be- 
tween a rut and a grave is that the grave 
is deeper. Such sad fault-finding aged al- 
ways tell the same story of trouble, and 
like a tale of woe whine their way down 
the years. 

The contented group are those who too 
have had sorrows. Yet they know that back 
of all is a great, loving Heavenly Father 
Who cares and loves. They refuse to be 
whipped by life’s adversities. They know 
no one loves a “whiner”, so they resolve 
to be cheerful. They keep awake like the 
mother we just told about. They are up- 
to-date and the passing years have made 
their faces beautiful, for they have walked 
with God. When at last the Great Call 
comes, everyone sheds a tear and hearts 
are heavy for their friend has gone forth 
and left a great vacant place in lives back 
here. 

It is great to live like that. Everyone 
can do it, too, if they will only keep men- 
tally and spiritually awake. Remember 
Jesus said, John 16: 33, “In the world ye 
shall have tribulations: but be of good 


cheer; I have overcome the world.’— 
Bulletin of Old People’s Home, Zelienople, 
Pa. 


SOCIAL GRACES 


Dear LUTHERAN: 

In your issue of August 2 there appeared 
an article by Paul H. Krauss on “Needed 
by Clergyman.'’ There is something I 
would like to add. These young candidates 
coming from all walks of life so often 
lack social grace—which is often nothing 
more than common decency. Throughout 
their studying they should have access to 
a book on etiquette. That does not mean 
dandyism or softie manners—just good 
manners. So often the voice lacks culture 
and offends the listeners. Some people are 
blessed by nature and others must acquire 
graces. 3 

My father was a Lutheran minister. I 
now am old and I still remember how so 
many of the ministers were painfully plain 
and verging on ill manners. There is no 
excuse for that any more. 

Hoping you understand me and do not 
think I am asking for fops, 

Yours truly, 
BALK 


FIRMLY ESTABLISHED, 
WELL MANAGED 


Lutheran Brotherhood (Insurance Corpora- 
tion) in Tenth General Convention 
Assembled 


Lutheran Brotherhood, an insurance 
corporation that uses the columns of 
THE LUTHERAN as one of its mediums 
of advertising, had its tenth annual 
meeting in Minneapolis, Minn., on July 
28. The attendance and interest made 
the 1939 meeting one of the best in the 
history of the corporation. The fol- 
lowing are items which were deemed 
important by the directors and which 
have been supplied THe LuTHERAN for 
the information of its readers: 


“The three directors whose terms of 
office expired were re-elected, namely, 
Hon. J. A. C. Preus, Chicago, Illinois; 
Dr. C. M. Roan, Minneapolis, Minnesota; 
Dr. Luther A. Harr, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania. Attorney Russell H. Matthias 
of Chicago, was elected as a new member 
of the Board. All four were elected for 
a twelve year term by the delegates at- 
tending the convention. 

“Judging our convention from every 
viewpoint, it undoubtedly was one of the 
best conventions ever held by the Lu- 
theran Brotherhood, with representatives 
and visitors coming from many parts of 
the country; from California on the West 
to New York on the East, approximately 
one hundred twenty-five delegates took 
part in the deliberations of this legislative 
body. It was by far the largest attended 
convention in our history. 

“Our ledger assets on July 1, 1939, 
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amounted to $9,189,181.09. Our total in- 
come during the first six months of 1939 
amounted to $1,244,246.90 as compared with 
$1,127,093.52 for the first six months of 
1938. Our total insurance in force July 1, 
1939, amounted to $67,140,587.00, of which 
amount $5,587,209.00 is in our juvenile 
branch. Our net gain in insurance in 
force in all branches for the six months of 
1939 was $1,806,075.00. 

“At the banquet held in the evening, 
following the adjournment of the General 
Convention, the principal speaker was Dr. 
Ralph H. Long, Executive Director of the 
National Lutheran Council. His talk was 
largely devoted to the religious situaticn 
in Germany and also the conditions in 
this country.” 


[Dr. Long’s address appears on page 9 of this 
issue. Ep.] 


THANKSGIVING 
By Mildred Albert Greenfield 


My Heart has been a treasure chest 
In which each day I’ve stored the best 
That life has offered unto me; 

And now I take the tiny key, 

Dear Lord, and turn it with a prayer 
That Thou wilt softly hover where 
My gratitude ascends to Thee; 

For all that Thou hast given me. 


The magic of approaching dawn, 
Roseate for a moment—gone! 

Its beauty etched upon the soul. 
Sunbeams scampering o’er some knoll 
Leaving footprints tinged with gold; 
Freshening all that’s dull and old. 

An evening sky of vivid hues, 

Swift, flaming reds and sombre blues. 
And night wrapped in her lame cloak 
Woven with myriad wee star folk. 
These blessings I have gently pressed 
Into my heart’s own treasure chest. 


A new-born babe with star-touched eyes. 
An old, old person, calm and wise. 

A song of joy, a sob of grief; 

These bits of beauty fine and brief 

Are jewels all may gladly share 

And find Thy love is hidden there, 
Transcending all within the chest. 

Thou Lord, Who art the highest, best. 


SIMILIE 
By Gertrude Shisler Dupper 


Asove the rambling fence the Goldenglow 

Rears once again bright tousled yellow 
heads. 

Though in my garden lovelier flowers grow 

O’er these, this burnished mass a radiance 
sheds. 


I watch its shimmering grace and wonder 
how 

God made a flower so fragile yet so strong. 

It will not break in storms, it will but bow 

Then later lift its head to some bird’s song. 


The one who gave this clump of gold to me 
Is truly like it; storms of grief and pain 

Have bowed her low, yet in her eyes I see 
New courage when she lifts her head again. 
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GOLDEN GATE NUGGETS 
By William E. Crouser, D.D. 


ANGEL ISLAND is not exactly what its name 
suggests. It is a body of land surrounded 
by the placid waters of the San Francisco 
Bay, but the inhabitants are not celestial. 
It is the setting that the Labor Department 
has chosen to determine: “What is a com- 
munist?” and “Has Harry Bridges, the 
Australian-born agitator, qualified as 
such?” Here with the brown hills of 
Marin County breathing the sense of peace, 
James M. Landis, Dean of the Harvard 
Law School, has been listening for three 
weeks ‘to testimony that has tied the 
radical alien to the circles of those whose 
policy is violence and armed intervention 
against law and order. 

The people of this community are by no 
means confident that the matter will issue 
in the deportation of Bridges. His smile of 
complacency in the face of damaging testi- 
mony indicates an assurance that is hard 
to explain. He says he is confident his 
vindication is in the bag. It might not be 
a bad thing for Uncle Sam to take a peep 
into that bag. No organism can long sur- 
vive the constant injection of virus into 
its blood, but our government apparently 
believes it can perpetuate its life and main- 
tain a healthy state of morality and politi- 
cal integrity, by petting and protecting 
those who seek its destruction. 

Communism has but one object—the 
overthrow of American institutions. It is 
both anarchistic and atheistic, and its 
ultimate goal is revolution. It would strike 
tomorrow if it were sure of itself. Its offers 
to the citizens of this nation are similar to 
the bequest of the man who left his wife 
a length of rope to hang herself and then 
authorized his executor to give her five 
dollars for poison in case the rope broke. 
The fruit industry of this state is suffering 
from labor agitators, many of them aliens. 
Truckloads of ripened fruit on their way 
to market have been seized and violently 
dumped along the highways. Apricots 
have been wantonly destroyed at night in 
our orchards. The patience of honest, 
frugal, industrious men and women is 
almost exhausted. Tax payers are sup- 
porting thousands who will not work, while 
idle hands ruthlessly destroy the tax 
payers’ resources. 

A government that permits or ignores 
vandalism and the senseless destruction of 
the food products of the earth has for- 
feited all rights to human respect. A 
thorough clean-up on men who are not 
American at heart but breeders of violence 
and death, is what the Pacific Coast needs. 
Right thinking men believe in the freedom 
of labor to organize, to deal, and to ex- 
ecute, but acts of violence against law and 
order have no place in modern civilization. 
For the sake of labor itself all men of 
Bridges type should be deported from the 
Pacific Coast. We shall watch the case 
with interest. 


Ham and Eggs 


This is the name applied to the Old-age 
Pension Law that will go before the voters 
of California next November in a ‘special 
election that the Governor has called. 
Last autumn a similar measure was de- 
feated. If the bill carries, and indications 
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are that it will, every citizen over fifty 
years of age will receive a voucher for 
$35.00 every Thursday. This he shall have 
to spend before the next Thursday. The 
vouchers are to be retired within a year 
of the date of issuance, by two-cent stamps 
attached to them. Every Thursday those 
who hold the vouchers must place a two- 
cent stamp for every dollar’s worth on the 
back. 

If and when the state of California pays 
my wife and me $70.00 a week and insists 
that we spend it at the rate of $10.00 a day 
including Sundays, it will be a strange 
experience for us. We shall see to it that 
we make to ourselves friends of the mam- 
mon of (you name it, I can’t), that when 
it fails, we shall have all our debts paid up. 

The appeal that this thing has to our 
people who are suffering from the present 
economic conditions is tremendous. That 
it is liable to carry is not saying it will 
work. 


Training School at Mt. Hermon 


The forty Lutheran ministers who gath- 
ered in the shade of the majestic Red- 
woods at Mt. Hermon the last week in 
June came into a happy and holy ex- 
perience.- The Board of American Missions 
was responsible for the set-up, and Dr. 
Zenan M. Corbe was there to direct the 
conference along lines of faith and deeds. 
His practical and sympathetic instruction 
and information were of rich value. Dr. 
Paul Roth of the Northwestern Seminary 
was the source of great help, as were also 
the Rev. Harmon McGuire of St. Joseph, 
Mo., the Rev. Larry H. Steinhoff of Ft. 
Collins, Colo., the Rev. Howard Anspach of 
Phoenix, Arizona, the Rev. Frederick H. 
Block of Oklahoma City, Okla., the Rev. 
Fred. W. Kern of Austin, Texas, and Mr. 
H. Torrey Walker of Philadelphia. 

It was a personal joy for me to welcome 
this group of ministers, many of whom 
were there for the first time, to the lovely 
spot in the name of the Mount Hermon 
Association. New acquaintances were made 
and old ones re-established. It was a de- 
lightful week. From the business manage- 
ment, the dormitories, the dining room, and 
the guests on the ground have come to me 
unsolicited expressions of deep appreciation 
of the high type of ministers that this con- 
ference brought together. The Association 
extends a cordial invitation to the group 
to come again next year. 

The delegates to this conference were 
the guests one afternoon of Dr. F. K. 
Camp, the owner and manager of the 
world-famous dining room at Brookdale, 
a few minutes ride from Mt. Hermon. 
Through the center of this spacious room 
flow the waters of a sparkling mountain 
stream 
about and sieze morsels of food dropped 
into the water by the visitors. In all the 
world there is nothing else like it. One 
sits at a small table surrounded by beau- 
tiful ferns and mountain evergreens, and 
looks out through plate glass windows into 
a beautiful mountain environment. The 
glass in these windows is cut into odd 
shapes and set in the walls between natural 
branches of trees, giving one the impres- 
sion of a real forest. In front of the at- 
tractive entrance to the dining room is 
a wishing well, three feet square and six 


in which rainbow trout whisk, 
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‘feet deep with more than four feet of 


crystal water. At the bottom of this well 
were a great number of coins that had 
been cast in by the visitors. The amount 
collected each month is in the neighbor- 
hood of one hundred dollars and is used to 
help support a hospital in San Francisco 
whose chief mission is to crippled children. 
Cozy cabins dot the spacious grounds 
around the dining room and afford tourists 
the comforts of city life under the shade 
of giant trees and amid restful and quiet 
environment. 


The San Francisco Exposition 
is doing a thriving business. More than 


53,000 people a day have passed through 


its gates since it opened in February. It 
has brought into San Francisco more than 
$150,000,000 since it opened its doors. Lu- 
theran Day on the Island, July 16, was a 
big success, a great honor to those on the 
Committee who worked hard to put it 
over. Lutheranism was given a great 
impetus by the masterly addresses of Dr. 
Mary E. Markley, Dr. Abdel Ross Wentz, 
and the Rev. Carl E. Rydell. The chorus 
of 150 voices thrilled the audience, which 
was remarkably large considering the oy 
tances they came. 


News Briefs 

The Rev. Clarence F. Crouser of the 
First Church of Sacramento, took three 
carloads of his Luther Leaguers to the 
convention in Long Beach. Dr. Leland H. 
Lesher of Lincoln, Nebr., spent a week or 
more in the Capital City and preached for 
the people of the First Church. 


On his way home from the Long Beach 
convention. Lawrence Vosseler, who is 
serving during the summer as supply pas- 
tor of the church at Oshkosh, Nebr., spent 
a week in San Jose, visiting his mother 
and other members of his family. At the 
hour of public worship he gave a very 
interesting report to the people of Grace 
Church. His brother, Erwin Vosseler of 
Longview, Wash., occupied the pulpit of 
Grace Church the week before. 


The Rev. Orval Awerkamp, pastor of 
the Grace Church in Richmond, had the 
pleasure of having his former pastor, the 
Rev. Herbert J. Weaver, D.D., in his pulpit 
one morning last month. Dr. Weaver has 
been the popular and successful pastor of 
Huntington Park for the past fifteen years. 


To assume control of St. John’s Church 
of Oakland, the Rev. J. S. Herold, D.D., 
of Toledo, Ohio, has moved to California. 
St. John’s was organized twenty-seven 
years ago by the Rev. Henry Wimpken. 
By the aid of a generous gift from-the 
Board, a neat, attractive” edifice was 
erected. For ihe past twelve years the 
Rev. R. Arps has served St. John’s, making 
large reductions in the indebtedness. Mr. 
Arps is retiring because of illness. He has 
been a member of the California Synod 
for twenty years, having served in San 
Francisco and Sacramento. 

St. John’s is located in a residential 
section of Oakland that has grown up 
within the last thirty years. 


The Rev. Adam Schreiber has moved 
from Sanger to take charge of St. Paul’s 
Church of Fresno, made vacant by the re- 
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tirement of the Rev. George Schuchard, 
who has moved to Michigan. St. Paul’s has 
a very nice church building, erected about 
twenty-five years ago and centrally lo- 
cated as to its membership. There is also 
a .comfortable parsonage. Mr. Schreiber 
has been but two years in the California 
Synod, but he has done work that merits 
such promotion as has come his way. 


With the loss of very little time, the 
vacancy in Sanger was filled by a call to 
the Rev. M. H. Geissler, temporarily re- 
siding at Palo Alto, formerly of Texas. He 


and Mrs. Geissler have moved into the , 
parsonage at 1128 ‘“N” St. The congregation ’ 


at Sanger was organized thirty-one years 
ago by the Rev. William J. Roehmer while 
he was pastor of the Wartburg congre- 
gation at Fresno. Sanger is in an agricul- 
tural district where grapes are the main 
crop. St. Paul’s property is valued at 
$7,000. 


NOVA SCOTIA SYNOD 
By the Rev. Douglas A. Conrad 


ANOTHER CuurRCcH of the Conquerall parish 
of the Nova Scotia Synod has just finished 
celebrating the fiftieth anniversary of its 
organization. This was St. .Michael’s 
Church, Waterloo, of which the Rev. 
Douglas A. Conrad is the pastor. In the 
year 1889, there being quite a number of 
Lutheran families in the vicinity, they were 
organized into a congregation. For ten 
years or more services were held in a hall 
which had been built over the school- 
house. Then the members decided to get 
together and to build their own church, 
which was dedicated about forty years ago. 
This church had served the communities 
of Lapland and Waterloo, but in 1902 the 
people of Lapland organized their own 
congregation and built a church for them- 
selves. Thus St. Michael’s has given birth 
to a daughter, which in membership has 
gone considerably ahead of the mother. 

During the month of July the church 
was closed, and services were again held 
in the hall while the interior of the church 
was undergoing a complete transformation. 
The inside was decorated and many 
changes made in the chancel of the church, 
all the work being done by the members 
themselves. The following gifts and mem- 
orials were presented to the church: An 
altar cross through the kindness of friends; 
brass candlesticks presented by Mr. and 
Mrs. Allen Wile and Mrs. Wm. Porter of 
Scranton, Pa., in memory of Mr. Guy Wile; 
offering plates presented by Mrs. Maurice 
Wile and Miss Edith Wile in memory of 
Mr. and Mrs. Enos Wile and Miss Amy 
Wile; lectern Bible presented: by Mr. Oscar 
Wile in memory of Mrs. Eva Wile; altar 
fair-linen with India lace presented by 
Mr. and Mrs. Howard Hebb and Mr. Walter 
Hebb in memory of Theodore, Arnold and 
Leda Hebb; green paraments presented by 
Mrs. James Hirtle and Mrs. Lionel Wile 
in memory of Mr. James Hirtle. 


Rededicated 
The opening service in the celebration 
was held on Friday evening, July 28, 
when the President of Synod, the Rev. C. 
H. Whitteker rededicated the church and 
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dedicated the gifts. and. memorials. He 
brought greetings from the synod and also 
as a former pastor of the church. In his 
sermon President Whitteker stressed the 
church of Jesus Christ and its purpose in 
the world. On Sunday evening, June 30, 
the Lord’s Supper was administered, and 
practically all the members of the church 
were present at the Table of the Lord. 
Six new members were also received, 
three by confirmation and three by adult 
baptism. A congregation that more than 
filled the church was present at this service. 
The final service in the celebration was 
held on Tuesday evening August 1, when 
the preacher was the Rev. George Innes, 
pastor of Zion Church, Lunenburg, the 
Mother Church of Lutheranism in Nova 
Scotia. At this service, Pastor Conrad 
read greetings from former pastors: the 
Rev. H. N. Lossing, Rose Bay, N. S.; the 
Rev. L. M. McCreery of Bethlehem, Pa.; 
the Rev. A. G. Jacobi of Kitchener, Ont.; 
the Rev. C. S. Brewer of Baden, Pa.; the 
Rev. H. H. Wahl of Hudson, N. Y.; and 
the Rev. G. B. Pifer of Royersford, Pa. 


Church Councils’ Conference 

The C. C. C. of the Nova Scotia Synod 
was held in St. Paul’s Church, Bridge- 
water on the evening of June 27. A fine 
representation of men was present, and 
all the parishes of the synod were rep- 
resented. The meeting was in charge of 
the president of synod, who then turned 
it over to the Rev. Alvin E. Bell, D.D., of 
Toledo, Ohio, who had been appointed to 
conduct the conference. Quite a bit of 
discussion was carried on, and we believe 
that all the men present received much 
benefit from it. 

The majority of the pastors are enjoying 
vacations during the summer. Pastors 
Monk of Midville and Innes of Lunenberg, 
with their families are spending theirs in 
Ontario; Pastor Lossing of Rose Bay has 
gone to the conference at Northfield, Mass., 
for a few weeks; Pastor Conrad will leave 
the end of August to visit friends in the 
U. S. A. during the month of September; 
some of the others are vacationing in Nova 
Scotia. We were also pleased to see the 
Rev. W. M. Weaver and his family, of 
West Collingswood, New Jersey, among 
us for a short while. Pastor Weaver spent 
more than half of his ministry in Nova 
Scotia and is well known by many of the 
people. During his visit, he occupied the 
pulpit of Zion Church, Lunenburg, where 
he labored for many years. 


CONDITIONS THAT EXIST 
IN EUROPE 


(Continued from page 9) 


The Economic Condition in 
Germany 


There was no unemployment when I was 
in Germany. Everybody was working and 
the rank and file of the every-day man 
seemed contented. If a man has an op- 
portunity to work and earn his living that 
is all a great many people think about. 
In spite of that there is a conflict of ideas. 
This is not only in Germany. It is all over 


the world. Two ideas are fighting against- 
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each other in our own land and in Ger- 
many: first, the idea we cherish that every 
man shall have his individual rights, his 
freedom of speech, his freedom of worship; 
in other words, the right of the individual. 
On the other hand, there is the idea that 
the individual is the most notable who is 
ready to yield himself to the common good 
and to give up some of his personal rights 
for the sake of the common good. Now you 
can define the first by common sense and 
the second by logic. These two ideas are 
in conflict over there as well as here, and 
result in a struggle. That is what the 
trouble is about in this world. Shall we 
come to the time when man will be re- 
garded as a cog in a wheel? We will have 
to fight that out. I hope that the day 
will never come when we will have to 
amend our Constitution, in which the 
rights of the individual are guaranteed. 
We should cherish and defend that lib- 
erty and we should be careful of the 
dangers that threaten. We are living in 
a complex civilization and we have so 
many serious moods and so many somber 
attitudes that I do not believe that we 
get the best out of life. I should like to 
quote from a famous Chinese philosopher 
who wrote a series of essays: “Civilization 
seems to be just an effort to get food; and 
the more money and progress we make 
the harder it is to get food.” 


At Home Also 


Now while we are talking about what 
is happening in the other part of the 
world let us not forget what is happen- 
ing around us. If we think about these 
things we should be on our guard. The 
kind of civilization we are living in is 
likely to crowd out the finer things of 
life. We have increased the average age 
of life, and on the other hand we have 
increased our worries a great deal. Wor- 
ries take away the joys of life. I wonder 
if we won’t have to revise the ideas we 
have in this country as well as elsewhere. 
I read an article on crime giving the fol- 
lowing as its four causes: individualism, 
love of money, low standard of ethics in 
business, and political corruption. They 
finally become the way of life. What will 
it lead to? More laws? Laws cannot 
control the ideas of a man’s attitude but 
they must be infused with what we think 
is most important in this world, the Gos- 
pel of Jesus Christ. While we are deeply 
concerned about what is going on in Ger- 
many we should be equally concerned in 
what is going on around us. We pray 
there may be lasting peace, and we will 
do our part to promote this very founda- 
tion of peace. Without it there would be 
no happiness. 

In “The World of Tomorrow,” the theme 
of the New York World’s Fair, we see 
better highways, better automobiles, bet- 
ter air service, etc., everything much im- 
proved, but in the whole scheme of the 
theme there is little reference to the moral 
and spiritual. The world of tomorrow, no 
matter how good its highways or trains, 
will not be better unless men’s hearts are 
made better. We must be interested in 
things that will make men better. We 
must see to it that the quality of man- 
hood is improved, and the only means 
that I have heard that will accomplish 
this program is the Gospel of Jesus Chris‘ 
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BY THE OLD VENANGO 
TRAIL 


By the Rev. L. W. Rupp 


Tue July issue of The Inner Mission 
Worker, published by the Lutheran Inner 
Mission Society of Pittsburgh, prints an 
editorial written by the superintendent, 
Dr. A. W. Stremel, around which some 
history could be written, as well as some 
observations of general Lutheran interest. 
The editorial turns upon the possibility of 
a permanent Lutheran camp somewhere in 
western Pennsylvania, reasonably located 
with reference to the Pittsburgh area, and 
made adequate to the needs of our people 
of all the Lutheran synods. From the 
editorial we note that the question is one 
of long standing; that a solution seemingly 
in view a year ago has not been the 
answer; that for a sum of about ten thou- 
sand dollars a permanent Lutherwood has 
now become a possibility. 


The Lutheran Summer Camp 


The Lutheran Summer Camp conducted 
for many years at Zelienople will be re- 
called with pleasure by the many who 
visited it through the period of its service. 
In the days when the interurban trolley 
operated this camp had an ideal site on 
Connoquenessing Creek near Zelienople. 
The Passavants gave free use of the 
ground, but since the location was not 
permanent all equipment was set up for 
each season, then taken down, packed and 
stored at the close of the camping period. 
This old equipment wore out, and as funds 
were not available for purchasing new 
tents several summers passed without a 
Lutheran Camp. The Inner Mission 
Society sent children to other camps, but 
this was not satisfactory. 


The Raccoon Creek Camp 


In 1938 the Lutheran Brotherhood ad- 
ventured into the camping program. There 
was available the recreational area erected 
by the federal government on Raccoon 
Creek. The Brotherhood leased the gov- 
ernment camp, and though the work on 
the project was not completed until mid- 
summer a successful camp was conducted. 

The new location seemed satisfactory. It 
comprises a tract of 5,000 acres near Frank- 
fort Springs, Beaver County, and the cost, 
according to the newspapers, has been 
$100,000. The purpose of the camp, as 
stated by Administrator Hopkins is “to aid 
3,000,000 people in the Pittsburgh metro- 
politan area, particularly those low-income 
families among the industrial population 
who do not have the opportunity of eseap- 
ing from their city environment.” Mr. Hop- 
kins also voiced the hope that the area 
would be utilized “for camps where the 
children of under-privileged parents may 
spend two weeks or so in the open during 
the summer months.” 

It was thought that use of the area by 
our Lutheran agencies dovetailed quite 
well into the avowed purpose for which 
the area had been set apart. We had a 
program of real interest for all our Lu- 
theran people, and we also had an inter- 
esting illustration of satisfactory co- 
operation by our own agencies with the 
administrators of a recreational area sim- 
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ilar to others erected throughout the 
country. Quite naturally we hoped for a 
successful season and for the continuance 
of the program. 


“Pawns of Political Preference” 

The term “pawns of political preference” 
is not our invention. Writing as impartial 
observer, and with no comment to add, we 
merely quote from the Inner Mission 
Worker one of the pointed phrases used 
to explain why this government area is not 
used by our inter-synodical Lutheran 
agencies this year. Says the Inner Mission 
Worker: “We have learned after one year’s 
experience that we cannot count on using 
the government camps because they be- 
come the pawns of political preference.” 

Dr. Stremel’s report as given in his 
editorial states as follows: 

“Application was made early in Decem- 
ber, 1938, for the same camp for the 1939 
season. We were given every hope that it 
would be assigned for our use. But polit- 
ical pressure turned over this camp to the 
use of the S. W. O. C. group for a union 
training camp. From this experience the 
camp committee is convinced that we can- 
not depend on the use of these government 
areas.” 

The government area was therefore 
closed to our church agency, and leased, 
according to the newspapers, to the S. W. 
O. C. for $600. One Pittsburgh newspaper, 
relating this in a front-page story, used the 
headline: “C. I. O. School Bars Tots at 
U. S. Camp for Poor. Raccoon Creek 
Development Is Leased to Union for 
Eight-Week Labor Classes With No Others 
Allowed to Use Cabins.” This school, the 
newspaper quotation continues, is to be 
one in which labor leaders lecture on 
“Vital union problems.” “Only S. W. O. C. 
members in good standing can attend, and 
preference will be given to those who 
apply first and are lodge officers, com- 
mitteemen, and shop stewards.” 


Lutherwood 

Our inter-synodical Lutheran camping 
program for western Pennsylvania is con- 
tinuing at an available camp near Ligonier, 
on which a comment has already been 
made in the news columns of THE Lu- 
THERAN. As touching the work being done 
in the present season Dr. Stremel states: 
“Here our under-privileged children are 
finding new health and new hope. Here 
boys and girls from needy homes—many 
from homes where poverty and illness have 
created ugly problems, are finding people 
who laugh and pray and look up to God. 
No one can ever know the full meaning 
of this influence on the lives of these boys 
and girls.” 


Upon the experiences we have had in: 


operating summer camps for our own 
groups and for the use of the Inner Mis- 
sion agencies in their care of the under- 
privileged children, it has become clear 
that a permanent Lutheran Summer Head- 
quarters ought to be secured. Evidently 
the only solution is purchase of a suitable 
site. The grounds in use for the present 
season can be secured, it seems, for the 
reasonable sum of ten thousand dollars. 
Once the grounds became Lutheran prop- 
erty additional cabins can be built, facili- 
ties added, and a proper center for this 
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phase of work established. It is a program 
of general interest and for this reason is 
given out for the thoughtful consideration 
of all who wish to study history, the 
problem of the government camp, and the 
question of inter-synodical participation 
in Inner Mission service. 


ON THE WING 
By Milton J. Bieber, D.D. 


Durine our year’s stay in Sioux City, 
Iowa, we learned to love that busy, throb- 
bing municipality, its beautifui, growing 
suburbs, its hospitable people, and the 
vast surrounding stretches of that mag- 
nificent agricultural empire. 

By the Grace of God and the willing 
co-operation of his faithful disciples we 
were able to accomplish our purpose, viz., 
fully organize a congregation and call a 
pastor. Therefore our work was com- 
pleted in Sioux City and we bade a 


reluctant 
Adieu 


to the dear people of St. Luke’s—225 of 
them—to St. Luke’s capable and beloved 
young pastor and wife, the Rev. and Mrs. 
D. E. Robinson—to the obliging Trinity 
congregation, and Pastor and Mrs. A. B. 
Schwertz, who through their valuable as- 
sistance had become St. Luke’s foster 
parents, and to our many mnew-made 
friends in the community. With trunks, 
boxes and baggage at the station and 
checked to their eastern destination, with 
kind friends “seeing us off” with many 
good wishes, we boarded the Milwaukee, 
waved a last farewell, soon sought our 
berth and after a restful night we awoke 
with the sun as we neared 


Chicago 

There in the Union Station we held an 
important conference with Dr. Knudsen, 
the capable Divisional Secretary of the 
Board of American Missions. Then Dr. 
F. W. Otterbein, one of our spiritual sons 
and pastor of the distinguished North 
Austin Lutheran Church, took us to his 
comfortable home, where we spent two 
very profitable and delightful days, vis- 
iting and addressing his largely attended 
Vacation Bible School, and the Ladies’ 
Aid; and the Long Lake Lutheran Sum- 
mer Assembly, where we saw many fa- 
miliar faces and greatly enjoyed a few 
brief hours. 

The Otterbeins took us to the new home 
of Dr. and Mrs. Armin G. Weng where 
after a delightful supper, the Otterbein 
family bade us a “God be with you” and 
later the Wengs took us to the Union 
Station, where the “Gotham Limited” 
awaited us. 

Dr. Weng was our pastor in Immanuel 
Church, Philadelphia; he accepted a call 
to Elgin, Ill., became a power in Trinity 
Church and in the community; and at 
the last convention of the Illinois Synod 
was elected its full-time president. A 
night and a day’s travel brought us to 
Harrisburg and later to 


Washington, D. C. 


where the Rev. H. E. Snyder and family 
welcomed and domiciled us. On Sunday, 
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July 23, we briefly addressed Atonement 
Sunday school and congregation and 
heard a helpful sermon by the Rev. J. T. 
Bowers, class of *39 Mt. Airy graduate. 
In the evening we ministers heard Dr. 
Osear Blackwelder preach one of his at- 
tractive sermons in Reformation Church 
to a large congregation. During the week 
Pastor Snyder also very kindly took us 
to see the U. L. C. A. pastors in Washing- 
ton (though some of them were not at 
home). On invitation we also had the 
pleasure of dining with Dr. L. M. Zim- 
merman, Dr. Wickey, Mr. Arthur Black, 
and of visiting their busy headquarters, 
the offices of the Board of Education and 
of the Laymen’s Movement, where much 
of the Church’s inspiring and helpful lit- 
erature is prepared. It was a pleasure 
also to chat with Miss Amelia Kemp at 
Education Headquarters. She is an old 
friend whom we first knew in mission 
work with which the Women’s Missionary 
Society was concerned. 

On July 30 we were privileged to visit 
Luther Place Memorial Church, in front 
of which stands the imposing statue of 
Luther as if he were at Worms. The Sun- 
day school meets in separate rooms. Dr. 
C. C. Rasmussen preached an interesting 
sermon to a large congregation. The 
Rev. F. J. Eckert, assistant pastor, had 
charge of the service. We were warmly 
welcomed and publicly “recognized” at 
church and Sunday school. Dr. Rasmus- 
sen has been called to a professorship in 
Gettysburg Seminary. He will take special 
courses at Danish and Swedish Universi- 
ties before entering upon his work in that 
institution of theological training. We are 
now in 


Silver Spring, Maryland 


sent here by the Board of American Mis- 
sions to follow up a previous survey with 
a view to organizing a congregation. Five 
years ago the present Silver Spring was 
a farm. Today it has 15,000 people. The 
shovel, trowel, hammer and saw produce 
sweet music in the erection of houses, 
apartments and business places. The 
overflow from Washington and from other 
places in the United States produces Sil- 
ver Spring. The Baltimore & Ohio main 
line, the only railroad here, contemplates 
the erection of a $100,000 station to accom- 
modate its increasing traffic and travel. 
The city is mainly residential; its houses 
are fine, detached and surrounded by spa- 
cious lawns. The streets, however, are a 
maze. There is no systematic plan. They 
extend in all directions and most of them 
have no sign posts. Some end where they 
begin; some have different names as they 
are extended. There are curved, crooked, 
diagonal and some straight streets. There 
are streets, avenues, ways, parkways, 
drives, places, courts, circles, lanes, alleys, 
boulevards, an East and West Street, etc. 
Rents are unusually high and living is in 
harmony with the rents. Most of the in- 
habitants are Government employees with 
no mean salary. There is no pessimism. 
All have the forward look. 

Silver Spring is situated seven miles 
northwest of the center of Washington; 
only an imaginary line separates the former 
from the latter. It is not a separate munic- 
ipality but is under the government of 
Montgomery County. There is no 
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Lutheran Church 

in Silver Spring but, as everywhere else, 
there are Lutherans here. The survey re- 
veals about 100 families—some churched, 
most of them unchurched; and additional 
ones coming every day. A few attend the 
city Lutheran churches—some of the de- 
nominational churches here — Episcopal, 
Presbyterian, Methodist, Baptist—there is 
a Roman Catholic church—but the major- 
ity of Lutherans attend no services; most 
of the children attend denominational 
Sunday school or none at all. As every- 
where else, half or more of the people be- 
long to no church. 

Should there be a Lutheran church in 
Silver Spring? To ask that question is to 
answer it. There can be but one answer. 
I have been cordially received. The 
Masonic Hall is available for services. The 
Maryland- Synod of course is interested, 
so are the Washington pastors and their 
members. Mr. G. O. Berger, of Atone- 
ment Church, has offered to give $25. 
God has opened a door which no man can 
shut, and He bids us enter. May He grant 
us the needed grace, faith and courage to 
go forward! 


THE MOUNTAINEER 
By A. B. Leamer, D.D. 


We visitep the World’s Fair and found 
our way to the Theme Center and looked 
on “the world of tomorrow.” It is an inter- 
esting panorama, but a depressing one. It 
is interesting in its mechanism and in the 
manner in which it pleases the eye and 
arouses the imagination. It holds one in 
wonder as he notes how light and color 
are blended so beautifully and dramati- 
cally. The platforms on which people 
stand, moving above the so-called world 
of tomorrow, are rather uncanny and mys- 
tifying for one sees nothing holding them 
in mid-air and yet these platforms float 
about with a precision that meets with the 
moments and one sees the whole gamut 
of time without a least variation. 

But it is depressing, for as one looks 
down upon “The World of Tomorrow” he 
sees highways, modes of transportation, 
playgrounds, factories and tall buildings 
and in the far distance, agriculture, the 
basic industry of the world, resting in the 
dim shadows. All of this is possibly true 
but one looks for schools, for libraries, for 
art galleries, for homes and churches, and 
there are none, or, if there are, they are 
so hidden by material matters that one is 
not able to see them. Now if that is 
“The World of Tomorrow” it is threatening 
and spells danger and ruin to the race for, 
it would seem, the world of tomorrow 
should be lifting man from his cog location 
of today into the realms of nobler man- 
hood, finer citizenship, improving life and 
character, with his face turned toward 
hope and security both in time and in 
eternity. I was disappointed, and it gave 
me a feeling of dire discouragement caus- 
ing me to feel that I had been on the wrong 
track and my life had been devoted to a 
losing cause. It is terrible to give one a 
feeling of that sort. Yet we know that God 
is in His heavens and all is well with us 
and, in the end, the Church will prevail. 


Pastor De Jerus, of New Haven, tells us 


of a good piece of service in that splendid 
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rural parish. The interior of the church 
building has been renovated, an altar has 
been dedicated and the chancel built anew 
and new pews are to be placed. A beau- 
tiful painting in commemoration of the 
life of that fine pioneer, Pastor Miller, who, 
in other days rode and walked to his ap- 
pointments that the people might hear the 
Word of God preached to them, hangs 
above the altar, at a cost of $350. The 
choir wears vestments and the pastor is 
robed. Also, the parsonage is being thor- 
oughly modernized. This reads like a good 
work indeed. 


Red House has closed their vacation 
Bible school after one week of intensive 
and valuable teaching. 122 were enrolled 
and the average attendance was 117. There 
were fourteen teachers assisting Pastor 
Jones. The children came from ten miles 
distant and were brought by cars fur- 
nished and driven by parents and inter- 
ested members of the congregation. The 
school’s offering was for missions. 

The Red House congregation has been 
making some needed repairs on the in- 
terior of the church and has painted the 
church building and parsonage. The im- 
provements cost more than $300. 

It was the privilege of our Oakland 
congregation to have with us on the six- 
teenth of July, Mrs. Harry Goedeke and 
Miss Ruth Juram, two of our most inter- 
ested members of the Missionary Society 
of our Church. They spoke in a telling way 
of the work that is being done by the 
Church in its missionary work. We were 
also pleased with the visit of the band from 
our great home at Loysville, Pa. These 
lads surely demonstrate the excellent work 
that our Church is doing in giving care 
and training to children who need a home, 
and their visit made the membership of 
the church see the value of supporting so 
noble an institution. 


The Rev. L. Arthur Wagner of Centre 
Hall, Pa. has accepted the call to the 
Accident Parish and will take charge 
August 15. This is one of the important 
semi-rural parishes of the synod, and a 
fine piece of work has been done. We 
believe that this new relationship will 
mean its continuance. 


SIXTIETH ANNIVERSARY 


services in commemoration of the corner- 
stone laying were recently held by St. 
Peter’s Church, Greenport, Long Island, 
the Rev. C. E. Butterer pastor. George 
Drach, D.D., secretary of the Board of 
Foreign Missions, brought the message for 
the occasion. Dr. Drach is a son of the 
congregation, his father having been in- 
strumental in founding the church. 

The event is also being marked by im- 
provements to all properties. The exteriors 
of all the buildings are being refinished in 
white. The parsonage will be finished soon. 
Memorial gifts are also being dedicated to 
the late Rev. William C. Drach, brother 
of Dr. Drach. A steeple cross, which is 
being prepared, and a set of silk flags for 
the church auditorium are being given by 
members of the family and the G. Van 
Houten Post Women’s Auxiliary, G. A. R., 
of Jersey City, N. J. 
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ST. LUKE’S, LEXINGTON, 
NORTH CAROLINA 


A Sketch of One of the Fourteen Congrega- 
tions to Organize North Carolina Synod 


The Rev. C. R. Pless, pastor of Tyro 
Lutheran Church, has served St. Luke’s 
Church, Lexington, N. C., for fourteen 
years and helped in the building program. 

About the year 1750 Lutherans who 
came from Germany and settled in Penn- 
sylvania found it difficult to secure land 
in that part of the New World. The liberal 
conditions being offered to settlers by the 
colonies in the south caused many of the 
Lutherans to remove to Virginia and the 
Carolinas. ‘Thus as early as 1764 this 
neighborhood was settled by the Pennsyl- 
vania Germans. The original names of 
the settlers are still very prominent in this 
community, and many of the original 
grants are still in the possession of their 
descendants. 

With the lack of records, it is now im- 
possible to determine just when these 
German settlers first began to hold their 
services in this community. However, 
history is sometimes revealed in the names 
by which churches have been known. The 
congregation eight miles west of Lexing- 
ton, N. C., now known as St. Luke’s, has at 
one time or another been called “Sandy 
Creek Meeting House” and “Swicegood’s 
Meeting House.” The first name locates 
the congregation and the second gives the 
name of the original donor of the land 
on which the church was built. This is 
verified by the original deed to the prop- 
erty, which is recorded in the Court House 
at Salisbury, a part of which is as follows: 


The Original Deed 


“This deed, made the eighth day of 
January in the year of our Lord 1790 be- 
tween Adam Swicegood and Mary Cath- 
ron, his wife, of the county of Rowan and 
the State of North Carolina, parties of the 
one part, and Henry Clemments and John 
Goble, of said County and State, Trustees 
for the congregation that upholds the Ger- 
man meeting house known and designated 
by the name of Sandy Creek Meeting 
House on the waters of Sandy Creek; wit- 
nesseth that for and in consideration of 
the good will and regard that the said 
Adam Swicegood and Mary Cathron, his 
wife, hath for the propagation of the Gos- 
pel and sundry other reasons moving 
thereto together with five shillings, ster- 
ling, by the said Henry Clemments and 
John Goble, trustees for the Sandy Creek 
congregation in hand paid by the trustees 
in behalf of the said congregation to the 
said Adam Swicegood and Mary Cathron, 
his wife, at and before the sealing of these 
presents, the receipt and payment whereof 
is hereby acknowledged, hath granted, 
bargained, sold, aliened, convey and con- 
firm unto the said Henry Clemments and 
John Goble, trustees. of aforesaid congre- 
gation, forever.” 

The unavoidable inference from this is 
that prior to the year 1790 there existed 
in this community an organization known 
as Sandy Creek Meeting House. Another 
influence based on the double use of the 
phrase “meeting house” is that there had 
been a building in existence even before 
this; but the peculiar form of terms preva- 
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lent at that time makes this uncertain. A 
third inference, based on the wording of 
the deed and upon strong tradition, is that 
the Lutheran congregation was the only 
ene represented and that it was the sole 
owner of the property. 


History of Church 


The Rev. C. E. Bernhardt and the Rev. 
Arnold Roschen were the first pastors of 
the congregation. The first building was 
a rude log structure, 24 x 30 feet in di- 
mensions, which was destroyed by fire. 
The second was a reproduction of the first, 
and the third was a frame building of the 
same size. The fourth was a neat frame 
building, 35 x 58 feet, with gallery, annex 
and two council rooms, and a seating 
capacity of 450 persons. It was ‘erected 
in 1861 at a cost of about $1,300 and was 
dedicated the same year by the Rev. W. 
A. Julian. It was later improved under 
the leadership of the Rev. D. W. Michael 
at a cost of $300. 

In 1854, under the pastoral direction of 
the Rev. L. C. Groseclose, the pastorate 
consisting of St. Luke’s, Pilgrim, Beck’s 
and Bethany erected a parsonage on land 
adjoining St. Luke’s property at a total 
cost of $350. The land for the parsonage 
was given by J. H. Thompson and John 
Sharpe. In 1933 St. Luke’s, together with 
Pilgrim, the other half of the pastorate, 
sold the old parsonage, and on a lot do- 
nated by Mrs. Duff Thompson at the rear 
of the present church built a nine-room 
parsonage and equipped it with all modern 
conveniences at a cost of $4,000. 


Educational Center 


In 1880 the congregation extended its 
activities to cover the sphere of general 
education. An academy was built on land 
donated by R. F. Thompson and his 
mother, and is the same land on which the 
present church now stands. This institu- 
tion was under a board of trustees ap- 
pointed by the church, and for a number 
of years it contributed much to the devel- 
opment of the community. 

Some idea of the life of the times and 
of the strict discipline which prevailed in 
the earlier days of the congregation may 
be gained from the following extract of 
the record: One man was suspended from 
the church for a period of six months be- 
cause he allowed wrestling at his house 


on Sunday. 
St. Luke’s was probably one of the 
fourteen original congregations which 


united in the organization of the North 
Carolina Synod and it has always main- 
tained its relationship with that body. 
The Minutes of 1810 give the following as 
elders and deacons of Sandy Creek Meet- 
ing House: Elders—Adam Swicegood 
and John Goble; Deacons—Henry Ratz 
and Philip Beck. Synod met with the 
congregation four times during the nine- 
teenth century. In numbers St. Luke’s 
is the largest Lutheran congregation in 
the county. It now has a confirmed mem- 
bership of 247 and a large Sunday school 
enrollment. That it is still vigorous after 
more than 149 years of activity is indi- 
cated by the goal just achieved. 


The Present Building 


August 8, 1926, the last service was held 
in the fourth church building and August 
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7, 1927, the first service was held in the 
new church. On the 14th of August the 
cornerstone was placed in the new build- 
ing by the Rev. C. R. Pless, assisted by 
Dr. J. L. Morgan, president of the United 
Synod of North Carolina. The new church 
is located one half mile east of the old 
church ground. Here a handsome brick 
building on the corner of the south side 
of the old Salisbury-Winston and Lex- 
ington roads was erected at a cost of ap- 
proximately $35,000. The church has Sun- 
day school rooms and adequate accommo- 
dations for all departments and functions. 
The auditorium has a seating capacity of 
400. The outer walls are of shale brick 
made at Norwood. The woodwork is of 
home materials made in Lexington. The 
pulpit and furniture were procured from 
St. John’s, Salisbury. 

Thirty-five pastors have served this con- 
gregation from 1787 to 1939. 

O. O. PHILLIPs. 


GOLDEN WEDDING 
ANNIVERSARY 


Dr. and Mrs. George H. Schnur Celebrate 
Fiftieth Anniversary of Marriage 


DR. AND MRS. G. H. SCHNUR 


AN UNUSUAL service took place in Luther 
Memorial Church, Erie, Pa., July 30, when 
the Rev. Dr. and Mrs. George H. Schnur 
were formally congratulated upon the con- 
clusion of fifty years of married life. The 
event took the form of a religious service, 
at which the son of Dr. Schnur, the Rev. 
Paul N., was assisted by the pastor of 
Luther Memorial Church, Dr. E. M. Gear- 
hart. What is known as the old McGee 
liturgy, in use fifty years ago, was read 
again. A large choir was present and sang, 
and the chancel was decorated with a 
cluster of fifty roses. 

Following the service, the Schnur family 
gathered for a family dinner. They came 
from places as distant as Philadelphia to 
the east and St. Paul, Minn., in the west— 
three sons and two daughters, two daugh- 
ters-in-law, a son-in-law, and seven of 
nine grandchildren. Many friends of Dr. 
Schnur, among them members of Grace 
Church, Erie, of which he was for twenty 


_years the pastor, came to express appreci- 


ation of his pastoral services and their 
good wishes for Dr. and Mrs. Schnur. 
That Lutheranism has not been static 
in America during the past half century 
becomes evident when one reads the forms 
of activity in which Dr. Schnur partici- 
pated between 1896 and 1938. For ten years 
he was the editor of. Luther League topics. 
For twenty years (1886-1906) he was the 
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pastor of congregations sponsored by the 
Board of Home Missions of the General 
Synod, Three of these he organized; for 
eight he prepared constitutions. Three 
church buildings were constructed. In 
1906 he accepted calls to congregations 
established by the General Council. 

What might be described as the longest 
connection began in 1915, when he became 
Secretary of Statistics for the Pittsburgh 
Synod. From that somewhat local field he 
extended his compilations, becoming from 
1918 to 1934 a member of the Statistical 
Committee of the U. L. C. A. This latter 
activity was co-extensive with his pastor- 
ate of Grace Church in Erie, Pa., from 
which he was retired June 15, 1938. 

Concerning the second party to this 
celebration, Mrs. Nina C. Schnur, THE 
LutHerAN learns that from 1889 until 1918 
she was very active in the Women’s Mis- 
sionary Society. While Dr. Schnur and 
she were resident in St. Paul, Minn., she 
took the initiative in calling a meeting to 
form the Women’s Missionary Society in 
the General Council. In the negotiations 
for merging the Women’s Missionary 
groups of the former General Council, 
General Synod, and United Synod in the 
South, she took an active part. 

THE LUTHERAN joins a host of friends of 
Dr. and Mrs. Schnur in expressing good 
wishes for the remaining years of their 
lives. One learns with regret that a fall 
on July 28 made participation in the cele- 
bration of the golden anniversary a some- 
what painful experience. 


OHIO SYNOD DEDICATION 


New Auburn Lutheran Church, Springfield, 
Ohio, Formally Devoted to Congre- 
gation’s Worship 


By Herman L. Gilbert 


It au. started back in 1910 when several 
religious-minded citizens of the southern 
section of Springfield, Ohio, organized a 
non-denominational Sunday school, which 
developed sufficient interest to erect the 
“Auburn Community Chapel” on two lots 
which had been donated by a prominent 
citizen, Mr. I. Ward Frey. 

With a predominance of Lutherans in 
the community, the Auburn Evangelical 
Lutheran Church was organized December 
4, 1921, with twenty-one charter members. 


‘Today there are 250 baptized, 200 con- 


firmed and 170 communing members in 
this parish, which now has a most beau- 
tiful and useful house of worship built 
after the simple but graceful lines of New 
England Colonial architecture. 

The congregation and pastor, the Rev. 
John M. Warnes, were especially enthusi- 
astic on Reformation Sunday, 1938, when 
ground-breaking ceremonies were con- 
ducted on the present site of the new 
edifice at Clifton and Auburn avenues. 
Dr. M. I. Powell, superintendent of mis- 
sions in the Synod of Ohio, presented the 
message. However the memorable chapel 
was not to be cast off. It was raised and 
became a part of the new structure which 
was ready for the cornerstone laying April 
16, 1939. On that occasion the first pastor 
of the parish, the Rev. Calvin F. Stickles 
of Detroit, preached the sermon. 
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Three large worship services were con- 
ducted June 25 with the dedication cere- 
monies holding the chief place in the after- 
noon. On this third Sunday after Trinity 
at 10:30 A.M., Dr. Joseph Sittler, president 
of synod, preached to a large gathering in 
the auditorium of the I. Ward Frey School 
Building, the house of worship during the 
building program. At the dedication ser- 
vices at 3 P.M. Dr. A. M. Knudsen of the 
Board of American Missions, delivered the 
message on the theme, “The Glory of the 
Church.” Greetings were brought to the 
congregation by Dr. M. I. Powell from the 
Board of Home Missions in synod; Dr, 
Sittler for the synod; Dr. Harvey E. 
Crowell on behalf of the Oesterlen Orphans’ 
Home of Springfield; Dr. E. C. Xander, 
president of the synod’s Home Missions 
Board; Rev. Dwight R. Guthrie in behalf 
of the Clark County Ministerial Associa- 
tion; Dr. Benjamin Pershing of Wittenberg 
College. 

For Mr. Warnes it was an inspiring ex- 
perience to have the pastor who confirmed 
him, Dr. A. H. Smith of Trinity Church, 
Ashland, speak at the vesper service. 
Out of a depth of preaching and pas- 
toral experience, Dr. Smith spoke most 
effectively on the subject, “The Supreme 
Aim of the Church.” On this occasion an 
opportunity was given to several former 
pastors to extend greetings. Former 
pastors present were Rev. H. I. Pospesel 
of Dayton, Rev. Tyler Gates of Columbus, 
Dr. F. K. Kruger of Wittenberg College, 
and Mrs. J. F. Krueger, representing her 
deceased husband. Others who sent greet- 
ings were the Rev. C. F. Stickles, the Rev. 
D. T. Holland of Bryan, the Rev. J. W. 
Frease of Columbus and the Rev. Robert 
Miller of Tiro. 

Constructed at a cost of approximately 
$24,000 the new edifice is well appointed for 
all phases of parish activities. A worship- 
ful attitude is induced in the attractive 
auditorium which will seat several over 
200 persons. The orgatron and choir stalls 
are included in the chancel, which is well 
appointed and carefully lighted. The 
candelabra, altar cross, altar vases, altar 
service book, altar desk, pulpit, lectern, 
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baptismal font and bowl, candle lighter, 
altar cloths, drapes, offering plates, organ 
and chimes were all gifts by members and 
friends. A large room for the primary de- 
partment and the pastor’s study are a part 
of the upper church. The lower part of the 
building consists of rest rooms, a kitchen, 
an elevated stage, and an assembly room 
which will seat more than 400. The furnace 
and fuel rooms are outside of the basement 
proper. 

A Victory Dinner, under the auspices of 
the church Brotherhood, was given on 
Tuesday evening following the dedication 
ceremonies on Sunday. Rev. Joseph W. 
Frease, director of Religious Education and 
Young People’s Work in synod, was the 
speaker. The men and women of the 
church were given appropriate recognition 
for the days and weeks of volunteer labor 
given throughout the building period. 

Thus again the Christian zeal of a host 
of laymen and pastors has played an im- 
portant part in helping an entire neighbor- 
hood to offer a higher service to Christ 
and His Church. May this blessing con- 
tinue. The prayers of a wide circle are 
offered daily for the recovery of Mrs. 
Warnes, formerly Miss Phyllis Glenn of 
Oesterlen Home, Springfield, who’has been 
ill for many months. We invoke God’s 
blessing on this ministerial family which is 
doing a splendid work. 


AMONG THOSE CHOSEN 


Lutheran Pastor in World’s Fairs Volume 
of Poetry 


Rev. Dr. Grover E. Swoyer, 115 Helen 
Avenue, Mansfield, Ohio, is one of the 
authors whose poems are included in 
American Voices, 1939, the World’s Fairs 
Edition, a 900-page volume just published. 
More than 10,000 poets living in every 
part of the United States and Canada com- 
peted for a place in this important volume; 
only a few hundred of these were found 
to merit inclusion of their work. The vol- 
ume commemorates the several fairs now 
being conducted throughout the country. 

In Rhythm and Rhyme for 1939, the 
names of L. M. Zimmerman and Harry 
Tennyson Domer were among the list 
writers. Dr. Zimmerman was awarded 
second prize for the poem, “Herald of the 
Dawn.” 


DR. BITTLE DEAD 


Avcust 12 the Rev. Dr. J. E. Bittle en- 
tered into rest at his home in Wilkins- 
burg, Pa. The end came after a lingering 
illness that had compelled the gradual but 
finally his complete retirement from his 
active connection with the Pittsburgh 
Branch House of the Board of Publication. 
His seventy-fifth birthday was on July 30. 
After that date his health failed rapidly. 

Funeral services were conducted Tues- 
day, August 15. In a later issue THE 
LUTHERAN will publish an account of Dr 
Bittle’s valuable services in his beloved 
church. These began in the pastoral labors 
that revived a congregation. Next he was 
his synod’s missionary superintendent. 
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DID MADRAS PAYP 
By Edna H. Sardeson 


Dip Madras pay? Was the conference 
worth the time, money, and energy that 
went into it by Christian men and women 
the world over? These are good Amer- 
ican questions—the kind you get from 
groups who are interpreting Madras, 
whether these groups are on the other 
side of the ocean or on this. 

During these eight months since Madras, 
it has been my privilege to present to 
many and various groups a resume of that 
great world gathering of Christians, and 
to lead in discussion periods relative to 
the findings of the conference. These oc- 
easions have led me to believe that there 
is more than one answer to the question, 
“Did Madras pay?” 

Madras was not a legislative body; there- 
fore, it could not present a program to the 
Christians of the world, but it could and 
did present them with resolutions and 
recommendations. These deal not ~only 
with the basic fundamentals of the Chris- 
tian faith, but they suggest new methods 
of procedure and offer new ventures for 
Christian leadership. What we, as Chris- 
tians, do with these recommendations dur- 
ing the coming years will tell in a very 
relevant way whether or not Madras paid. 

For Madras said, “Christian forces of the 
world must reconsider their attitude to- 
wards the material basis of life.” Madras 
also said, “The church as a whole is suf- 
fering because the mutual exchange of in- 
fluence, understanding and fellowship is 
limited by their absence from the spheres 
of co-operation.” And Madras in speak- 
ing of the place of the church in evan- 
gelism said, “The church’s message to the 
world is the Lord Jesus Christ Himself in 
all His manifold grace and power.” And 
in the opening sentence of Section I Mad- 
ras said, “The Christian Church today is 
called to live, and to give life, in a world 
shaken to its foundation.” 

We may decide to agree or to disagree 
with these findings of Madras, but we must 
take cognizance of their importance as they 
are being studied by Christians every- 
where, and our answers will be the barom- 
eter that measures the height of the con- 
ference as we question the importance of 
Madras. 

This summer in Amsterdam, Holland, 
there is being held a meeting of Christian 
Students of the World. Kiang Wen Han 
of China, vice-chairman of the Interna- 
tional Student Christian Movement, has 
said, “We Christians will not stop forging 
the links across national and racial boun- 
daries.” We who went to Madras know 
these links are being forged across these 
boundaries, for there we experienced a fel- 
lowship that transcended national and 
racial differences. There delegates from 
the younger churches of the East met the 
delegates from the older churches of the 
West, and as we worshiped together and 
studied together exchanging ideas and 
sharing problems, we learned a new mean- 
ing of world-wide fellowship. 

To have 471 men and women from 69 
different parts of our world realize that 
only by God’s grace were they able to 
meet together at a grave and difficult time 
in international life, is of vital importance 
to us all. When we recognize this we know 
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there is ample justification for all the time, 
money, and energy expended in the con- 
ference. The very fact that the World 
Meeting of the Interdenominational Mis- 
sionary Council was held, is a sufficient 
answer to the question, “Did Madras pay?” 


MARYLAND SYNOD SUM- 
MER SCHOOL 


By the Rey. R. C. Sorrick, Dean 


In BEAUTIFUL and historic Monocacy Val- 
ley in the heart of Maryland, Lutheran 
church workers assembled for their fourth 
annual session of the Summer School. As 
formerly, we met in the buildings of Hood 
College, Frederick, July 24 to 30. Monday 
afternoon and night students and faculty 
arrived, and an informal reception oc- 
cupied this first evening. The registrar, 
Dr. Amos John Traver, pastor of the Lu- 
theran Church in Frederick, and Mrs. 
Traver, and members of the Frederick 
church had arranged flowers and refresh- 
ments for the occasion. Members of the 
faculty were presented, and everyone was 
made to feel welcome. 

Tuesday at 8.30 A. M. the sessions for- 
mally opened with Dr. J. E. Graefe of the 
Gettysburg Seminary faculty conducting 
the first of his daily devotions on Acts. 
Then Sister Ruth Paris of the Deaconess 
Motherhouse at Baltimore took over the 
assembly in a music hour, another daily 
feature. Five Credit Courses held simul- 
taneous sessions. The courses and teachers 
were: New Testament, by Dr. Graefe; “The 
Church Through the Centuries,” by the 
Rev. Roy L. Sloop, pastor of St. Mark’s, 
Hagerstown; “Developing a Program of 
Parent Education in the Church,” by the 
Rev. Paul E. Keyser, pastor of the Lu- 
theran Church in Ridgway, Pa.; “The 
Child’s Approach to Religion,” by Mrs. 
Paul E. Keyser; “My Christian Beliefs,” 
by the Rev. Theodore K. Finck of the 
Parish and Church School Board staff. 
Each of these classes held two periods 
daily. Between these periods two confer- 
ences were held—one for Luther Leaguers 
presided over by Sister Pearle Lyerly of 
Reformation Church, Washington, D. C., 
and a Missionary Conference presided over 
by Dr. Fred L. Coleman, missionary on 
furlough from India. 

The afternoons were given over to rec- 
reation, including baseball, tennis, croquet, 
archery, golf, etc. Many went swimming 
in nearby Baker Park. The Rev. Fred R. 
Seibel, pastor of the Lutheran Church of 
Walkersville, was in charge of the recre- 
ational programs. Several afternoons spe- 
cial group meetings were held. 

The evening sessions were varied in 
type. One evening we motored to High 
Knob for Vespers and an informal sing 
afterwards. Another evening we showed 
pictures of “The Wounds of China”; an- 
other evening we were entertained by Dr. 
Coleman and his daughter Julia, and Dr. 
Graefe, a former missionary to India, with 
informal dramatizations of native life in 
India; another was devoted to stunts; and 
the final evening was our annual Campus 
Circle Consecration and awarding of 
credits, Each evening at 7.15, Dr. Traver 
led in Vesper meditations, and each eve- 
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ning at 10.15, the Dean, the Rev. R. C. 
Sorrick, led the Family Altar devotion. 
During the morning class sessions Mrs. 
Sorrick had charge of all children on the 
campus for instruction. 

The sessions formally closed at eleven 
o’clock Sunday morning, when the school 
joined in worship with the Lutheran 
Church in Frederick, and the Rev. R. L. 
Sloop spoke on the theme, “Building More 
Stately Mansions.” This service was broad- 
cast over the local station. The spirit of 
the entire week was good. More credits 
were awarded than in any other year, ex- 
cept one, and everyone felt spiritually 
rewarded for the time spent in study and 
fellowship. 

Plans are under way to enlarge the 
scope of the school for another year to 
include a more ambitious music program 
that will appeal to members of choirs and 
music directors, and also to provide a pro- 
gram for the Brotherhood of the synod. 
More churches co-operated in the school 
this year than any other year. The honor 
of having the largest representation pres- 
ent went to Atonement Church, Washing- 
ton, Dr. Howard E. Snyder pastor. This 
church sent sixteen people, including the 
pastor and his wife. 


WAITING 
Pen Pictures from Real Life 
By the Rev. Paul D. Leddin, Edgewater, Fla. 


THE FarmMeR spends time, labor and 
money, and gambles to win Nature’s hid- 
den treasures, in the sweat of his brow, as 
he works the soil and scatters precious 
seeds into the ground—waiting for the 
harvest. 

The Merchant mortgages house, home 
and chattels, in order that he may offer 
the buying Public a pleasing variety of 
merchandise that appeals to the consumer, 
--and then he patiently waits to reap 
his reward of twenty-five percent profit— 
more or less. 

The Attorney at Law, “waiting’s” 
chief exponent—He knows how it mellows 
that awful charge .. . in the presence of 
the stern Judge! What at first is thought 
perfectly inhuman—loses its prefix, with 
time for deliberation, until it becomes 
perfectly human. “Let him who thinketh 
he standeth, take heed lest he fall.” 

The Doctor feels satisfied that the diag- 
nosis of his patient’s severe case is in ac- 
cord with medical science, He is a busy 
physician. Patients are waiting their turn. 
But this particular case is most important. 
He must suffer others to wait, while he 
patiently waits by the bedside until the 
crisis is over. At last he is rewarded— 
the crisis is over—gently he rests the 
hand of the patient—the pulse again is 
normal. 

The Minister, practicing physician of the 
soul—universally acknowledged embodi- 
ment of waiting—waits upon his Lord 
and Master— waits upon his entrusted 
precious souls and comforts them during 
their long waiting. And when at last 
he nears the shores and the fearful break- 
ers roar between him and his peaceful 
rest—leaning on his Master’s breast—his 
reward is: “Fear not, I will pilot thee.” 
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Man is born to be tried by the fire of 
waiting. He has no choice—it is not op- 
tional. It beats like funeral marches to 
the grave to all who do not persevere— 
to those who valiantly brave the battle, it 
scunds like—“Imperial Clarion.” 


In Search of Blue Stone 


Three years Peter Lonson worked along 
the mountainside, at hard labor, removing 
top soil and rubbish and blasting rocks in 
search for a Blue stone quarry. He is 
convinced that with hard labor and pa- 
tient waiting here he will locate a 
quarry that will make him a very rich 
man. No labor is too hard, no sacrifice 
too great. He will wait patiently and 
the reward will ever justify the means. 

“There’s Blue stone on this claim,” says 
Peter. “Tomorrow I may strike the strata; 
and then I'm a rich man. But at last 
Peter throws shovel and pickax into the 
cave he had thus far with great labor and 
sacrifice developed. He is forced to quit 
and sell his claim and go to work for pay 
in the same quarry. Rocks and debris are 
removed. There still is no sign of Blue 
stone, 

“I should care,” says Peter, “I’m paid for 
my time.” 

But one day when Peter was busy load- 
ing the cart with debris and driving the 
pickax into the soil the ax bounds back 
and nearly throws Peter to the ground. 
Peter at last has found Blue stone. Fev- 
erishly he clears a small place in the top 
soil—and there is what he has worked 
for in vain so many years—a fine layer 
of the choicest Blue stone! But Peter 
sold the claim! He is no longer the owner! 
That wealthy money lender will add great 
wealth to what he already possesses! 
From the distant valley sounds the siren. 
It is quitting time. The day’s work is 
done. ; 

Slowly he climbs out of the quarry, 
bound for home. He will bring the news 
to the new owner as he passes his home. 
As in a dream Peter moves down the 
mountainside. What a reception would 
await him upon his return home, could 
he tell his faithful wife, “Maggie, I found 
Blue stone at last just for waiting!” 

At the gate of the home of the Boss a 
man is leaning against the post. It is the 
Boss himself. 

“Hello, Pete,” says he, “how are you? 
You look tired.” 

“T am tired, Boss. 
therquarry; but I-..1%. 
you... that—” 

“Come in and have a drink, Pete; you 
sure look worn out. Pete, I’m sorry I ever 
bought that quarry claim of yours. I’ve 
decided to quit working it. Tomorrow 
you and I will drive to town and I'll pay 
your wages ... and you can dig ditch 
for me next day. I think I can sell the 
claim to Jack Spots.” 

“But, Boss, I—I wanna tell you,—I 
f-o-u-n-d—” 

“Tell me nothing; Pete, I’m through 
with that prospect, I’m going to sell, if I 
can—tomorrow.” 

“Boss, what will you take for the 
quarry?” 

“One thousand dollars, Pete. That’s less 
than half I paid you. Why don’t you buy 
it back, Pete? You have that much of the 
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money left I gave you for it, haven’t you?” 
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“W-a-a-l, I don’t know, Boss. I would, 
if Maggie agreed. You know I am an old 
quarry man. I’m no good at farming, 
Boss. Il talk it over with her tonight.” 

“All right, Pete. IIl call at your place 
in the morning.” 

Peter has still a mile to walk before 
he is at home. It is covered in less time 
than ever before. His feet barely touch 
the ground as he moves swiftly along. 
Upon reaching the humble dwelling he 
calls his home, he rushes headlong through 
the door and both arms are thrown around 
Maggie’s shoulders. 

“Maggie, me darling, I’ve got good news 
to tell you. Come quickly in the parlor 
where no one can see nor hear us. Maggie, 
I found Blue stone today. Just about an 
hour ago. Maggie, we are rich today!” 

“But Peter, you frighten me with your 
actions. Don’t you know the quarry 
doesn’t belong to you?” 

“Maggie, come in the parlor, I’ve lots 
to tell you. I waited patiently more’n 
three years. I waited for a chance to 
tell the Boss or my way home that I 
found Blue stone, but he would not wait 
for me to tell him. He says, says he: 
‘Pete, I’m done with the quarry pros- 
pects; let me sell it back to you for one 
thousand dollars; that’s less than half what 
you got for it’” 

“Maggie, me darling, he wouldn’t give 
me a chance to say a word; so I just 
waited, and when he up and says: “Bet- 
ter buy it back, Pete!’ I told him I 
would talk with you about it. Tomorrow, 
Wwe are going to town. ‘Jack Spots will 
buy it,’ said the Boss. I’ve lost my job in 
the quarry, Maggie, but the Boss will em- 
ploy me at ditch digging. Maggie, how 
much cash have we on hand?” 

“Peter, me darling, I have sixteen hun- 
dred dollars. Go with the Boss and bring 
home the deed tomorrow. You’ve waited 
long enough. Here’s the money.” 

“Hush, me darling. Corn has ears and 
potatoes eyes, now ripe unto Harvest! 
Tomorrow I'll buy the quarry. Then Ill 
go back to work, and later on I'll tell the 
Boss I found Blue stone. . Just for pa- 
tiently waiting.” 


The Annual Christmas Festival is the 
most popular of all celebrations in the 
year. All people in the world celebrate 
Christmas. It is the one day in the year 
when everybody has something to give 
somebody. It precludes a feverish wait- 
ing period—days, weeks and months of 
indescribable joyful expectancies of what 
will be found for me under the lighted 
Christmas tree. It is the season when 
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everybody seems to hold a secret that 
cannot be disclosed until the lights of the 
Christmas tree shine in glory upon. the 
gifts of love. 

“I dot somfin for you, but I won’t tell 
you, no, siree, I won’t will I, Mabel?” says 
little May. “Betcha you’d like to know, 
wouldn’t you? Don’t you wish it was 
Christmas today? You just got to wait. 
Two more days. Oh, ain’t I happy! J 
just tant hardly wait.” 

“Did you see sister Katherine last night 
with a lot of bundles sorta sneaking up 
the stairway? I know she has got some- 
fing for me, I do. Gee, I wish it was 
Christmas tomorrow.” 

When daddy drives into the yard and 
the children run to meet him as usual, 
daddy says with a smile: “You better 
run to the house. Mother may want to 
see you.” But mother had no special er- 
rand to run. “I betcha daddy has some- 
thing for Christmas. He locked the garage 
door. Never does that at other times. I 
betcha!” There is something for every- 
body in waiting—from a hobby horse 
for Billy and a doll carriage for Millie 
to a canceled mortgage for father and 
mother, But all must pay the price of 
waiting. 

Life itself is a protracted period of 
waiting —joyful waiting—anxious wait- 
ing—until, “when ends life’s transient 
dream”—God Himself unlocks the Door 
and His children gather in Paradise, 
where the Heavenly Glory and splen- 
dor reveal the secrets of the Eternal 
Father’s love for His children—just for 
waiting. 

“Awed with these words, in camps they 
still abide, 

And wait with longing looks their prom- 
ised guide.” 


Columbia, S. C. Sunday, July 30, St. 
Paul’s Church, Dr. H. A. McCullough 
pastor, extended a call to Rev. Edgar D. 
Zeigler, Jr. of Downingtown, Pa., to be- 
come associate pastor of St. Paul’s. Pastor 
Zeigler has accepted the call and will 
begin his services about the first of Sep- 
tember. He is a graduate of Gettysburg 
College and of Gettysburg Seminary. After 
graduation from the seminary three years 
ago, he served for a time as assistant pas- 
tor of Dr. Carl C. Rasmussen, Luther 
Place Church, Washington, D. C. He is 
now pastor of Messiah Church, Downing- 
town, Pa. He will join forces with Co- 
lumbia’s church workers under most 
favorable conditions. 
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THE PALATINE SETTLE- 
MENT AT WEST CAMP, 


NEW YORK 


(Continued from page 13) 
Reformed Communion and worked and 
lived and worshipped together harmoni- 
ously for many years. The leader of the 
migration settled on the west side of the 
river and his remains are with us yet. 
If the hardships he had to undergo had 
not cut him down in his prime, history 
might have been quite different in later 


years. 
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The annals of the French and Indian 
Wars are bright with the patriotic deeds 
of the Palatines in defense of their new 
fatherland. During the American Revo- 
lution and since, they have ever made the 
cause of American freedom and democ- 
racy their own. May their sons and 
daughters to the end of time remain true 
to the principles of their faith and heri- 
tage so that the world may ever honor 
them for their sterling Christian char- 
acter. 


St. Paul’s Church 


The leader of the Palatine migration 
was a Lutheran pastor, the Rev. Joshua 
von Kocherthal. He interceded with 
Queen Anne for the Palatines. He brought 
the Newburgh, N. Y., settlement over in 
1708-9 and left his family in the wilder- 
ness to return to England to arrange for 
the others to come to America. His per- 
sonality and courage and faith gave heart 
to his comrades and sustained them in 
their trials as a Christian pastor’s should. 

With him in 1710 came a Reformed 
pastor, the Rev. John Frederick Haeger, 
who settled on the east side of the Hud- 
son River while Kocherthal lived on the 
west side. Each labored among those of 
his own communion on both banks. 


St. Paul’s Evangelical Lutheran Church 
of West Camp, N. Y., since the Lutheran 
pastor of the settlement lived among 
them, and since they had a church build- 
ing almost immediately, can claim to be 
the senior Palatine church and the oldest 
Christian congregation in the town of 
Saugerties. Regarding other claims made 
for it by persons not fully informed, it 
is not the oldest Lutheran Church in 
America. Three Lutheran congregations 
still active in New York State are older 
than the one in West Camp. One German 
Lutheran Church in Pennsylvania may be 
older, although further research will have 
to be made before the question can be 
definitely answered. It can, however, be 
claimed that the West Camp congregation 
is at least the second oldest German con- 
gregation in America. 

The church is proud of its Palatine an- 
cestry, of its 228 years of active service 
for its Lord, here in the town of Sauger- 
ties. Its most valued possession, apart 
from its membership, is the original 
church record book started by Pastor 
Kocherthal on board the good ship 
“Globe,”. when he was: bringing the New- 
burgh settlement to America in 1708. This 
record, a photostat of which is in the pos- 
session of the State Library in Albany, 
is a priceless document of Early American 
Church History. 


Another valued possession of the con-" 


gregation consists of the dust of its foun-. 
der and his wife, and the gravestone 
erected to their memory by their daugh- 
ters in 1742. This stone is imbedded in 
the wall of the vestibule of the church, 
under which their remains were re-in- 
terred in 1896. 

Pastor Kocherthal served the congrega- 
tion until his death in 1719 at the age of 
fifty years. Since then the congregation 
has often been served by neighboring Lu- 


theran pastors when they did not have a 


pastor of their own. Of late years it has 
been well served, and is in a healthy con- 
dition at the present time. 
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The congregation has worshipped in five 
or six different church buildings. The 
first was the old log church built the first 
winter on the hillside near the banks of 
the Hudson. In 1732 they helped build 
the stone church at Katsbaan in con- 
junction with the Reformed congregation. 
After five years or more of union worship, 
the Lutheran Church either returned to 
the old log church or built a new one, 
probably on the site of the old burial 
ground east of the railroad tracks, at 
which place Pastor and Mrs. Kocherthal 
were first buried. There have been three 
church buildings on the present church 
property, the last of which was conse- 
crated October 26, 1871. 

It has a splendid parsonage, built in 
1915 to replace one which burned the 
previous year. A parish hall built in 1927 
and improved in 1936 and 1937 completes 
the church plant. 

But the most important item of interest 
today does not concern its past or its 
property, but its congregational life. It 
has a Sunday school which has, the high- 
est percentage of attendance of any school 
in the town of Saugerties. The youth at- 
tend the worship services regularly and 
take their places with their elders in ac- 
tive membership. 

Proud of our past, conscious of our heri- 
tage, and alive to the needs of the day, 
we stand firm as Luther and Kocherthal 
did on the creeds of the Church and the 
truth of the. Gospel, pledged to witness 
for our Lord until He calls us to share 
with our ancestors the reward of faithful 
service to the Triune God. 


God of our Fathers, Who led us in the 
past, 

In this free land by Thee our lot is cast; 

Be Thou our Ruler, Guardian, Guide and 
Stay, 

Thy Word our Law, Thy Paths our chosen 
Way. 

Refresh Thy people on their toilsome way, 

Lead us from night to never ending day; 

Fill all our lives with Love and Grace 
Divine, 

And Glory, Laud and Praise be ever 
Thine. 


THE AMERICAN LABOR 
MOVEMENT 


(Continued from page 19) 


tive leaders are in public opposition. In 
general the A. F. of L. is more conserva- 
tive than the C. I. O., more trusted by in-- 
dustry, and more inclined to act under the 
law. Mr. Green is as openly opposed to 
communism as. to Nazism. 4 


National Labor Relations Board 


Out of the depression and the consequent 
unemployment came the New Deal. Its 
voice as to labor is found in the N. L. R. B. 
This Board may hold hearings on any 
matter having to do with labor relations, 
hold elections for union officials, devermine 
in the case of rival unions which is to be 
the agency for collective bargaining, order 
discharged employees reinstated- if dis- 
charged because of union activity, and in 
general rule the relations between capital 
and labor. The Society Security Act is 
a companion to the N. L. R. B. in its 


ie 
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provision for the worker in unemploy- 
ment, sickness or old age. 
) 

The Christian Viewpoint 


, In so far as purely human action can 
improve the condition of labor, the union 
has been a blessing. If the union has mis- 
used its powers and stooped to question- 
able methods to secure its ends, it has 
offended no more than capital. We cannot 
turn the wheels of time backward. When 
we speak of the American plan for indus- 
try, we unconsciously think in terms of 
the wide open spaces of the west of fifty 
or one hundred years ago. Both labor and 
capital must recognize that their problems 
have changed with the times. In the in- 
terest of self-preservation they had better 
come to understanding or they will face 
industrial dictatorship after the pattern of 
Europe. But there is a better reason for 
mutual patience and co-operation. It is the 
only Christian way to a solution. Human 
personality is of supreme importance to 
the Christian. It is the key to any better 
organization of industry. 
* * * * 


To Leavers: Topic for September 3. Next 
‘topic, “The Youth Movement of Our 
Church.” 


SYNOD 


The twenty-seventh annual convention of the 
Synod of West Virginia will be held at the State 
Four-H Camp, Jackson’s Mill, W. Va., August 
27-31. Included on the Sunday program is a 
mass meeting at 8.00 P. M- with Dr. F. H. 
Knubel as speaker. Business sessions of the 
synod and all auxiliary organizations will be 
held concurrently, starting Monday morning. 
Holy Communion will be administered at the 
closing service, 10.30 A. M., August 31. 

William M. Erhard, Sec. 


WOMEN’S CONVENTION 


The fifty-seventh annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Maryland 
Synod will be held October 10 and 11 in St. 
John’s Church, Hagerstown, Md. ; 

Mrs. Robert J. Wright, Sec. 


OBITUARY 
The Rev. John Elias Duerschner 


July 26 God called to Himself John Elias 
Duerschner, who was living in retirement in 
Troy, N. Y., at the time of his death. 

John E. Duerschner was born on July 20, 
1859, in Galena, Ill., where his father, the Rev. 
C. Duerschner, was pastor at the time. He 
received his early training in the public schools 
of Illinois and was. graduated from_Wartburg 
College and Seminary in Mendota, Illinois, in 
1879. After his ordination to the Lutheran 
ministry in the same year _he served congre- 
ations in Pyrmont, Mo.; Toledo, Ohio; West 

ew Brighton, N. Y.; and Plainfield, N. J. He 
spent the last twenty-six years of his active 
ministry as pastor of Trinity Church of Troy, 
N. Y. This congregation elected him pastor 
emeritus when he retired September 1, 1937. 
He spent the last two years of his life at the 
home of his daughter and son in Troy. 

Pastor Duerschner was married to Emma 
Margaret, nee Opitz, in 1890. This union was 
blessed with six children, two of whom, Adolph 
and Helena, survive. Mrs. Duerschner and 
four of her children, Richard (student of 
divinity), Alfred, M:D., Bertha, and Leopold 
S., preceded the deceased in death. 

In 1902 Pastor Duerschner joined the New 
York Ministerium and has been a loyal member 
of this body and of the United Lutheran Synod 
of New York for the past thirty-seven years. 
He served his Lord in the Church for just 
sixty years. He was a faithful pastor, a fine 

’ scholar, and a true Christian gentleman, be- 
loved by his congregation and respected in 
his community. 

The funeral on July 29 was conducted from 
Trinity Church, Troy, N. Y., by_the pastor, the 
Rev. Daniel S. Grenier. Rev. B. Walter Pfeil 
Hudson, N. Y.; and Pastor Theodore O. Posselt, 
Albany, N. Y., preaching the sermons. The 
interment took place in Oakwood Cemetery, 
Troy, N. Y. Theodore E. Posselt. 


The Rev, Oscar S. Scheirer 


late of 432 New Street, Freemansburg, Pa., 
died July 22 in the Allentown Hospital after 
a prolonged illness. He was a son of Adam 
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nation” and the healthful Pied- 
mont section of the state. 


Very reasonable expenses. 
For catalog write 
James C. Kinard, President 


Law, 


and Caroline Bortz Scheirer, born near Egypt, 
Lehigh County, Pa., May 17, 1862. After four 
ears of public school teaching, he prepared 
or college at the Kutztown State Teachers’ 
College. He was aduated from Muhlenberg 
College in 1888 and from the Theological Sem- 
inary at Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, in 1891. Or- 
dained that same year by the Ministerium of 
Pennsylvania, he served pastorates successively 
at Walmer’s, Lebanon County, Beavertown, 
Grimsville, Girardsville and _ finally Christ 
Church, Freemansburg, from which he resigned 
in 1924. Since that time he frequently acted 
as a supply pastor in various congregations of 
the Ministerium. 

His wife was the former Annie L. Kuhns of 
Chapmans Station, Pa., who survives him. 
Surviving also are two daughters, Esther A., 
wife of the Rev. D. I. Sultzbach of Valley View, 
Schuylkill County, Pa., and Minnie C., wife of 
Stanley R. Mitman, Bethlehem, Pa. 5 

Funeral services were held July 26 from his 
late home with further services in Jordan Lu- 
theran Church near Walberts, Pa. Interment 
was made in the cemetery adjoining. The 
Rev. Wesley Wenner, pastor of the church, had 
charge of the services. The sermon was 
preached by the Rev. Dr. John H. Raker, 
superintendent’ of the Good Shepherd Home. 
Brief addresses were made by the Rev. -Dr. 
Preston A. Laury of Bethlehem and the Rev. 
Walter C. G. Veit of Easton, president of the 
Allentown Conference. 

A. S. Deibert, Chairman, 
Com. on Memoirs, Min. of Pa. 


The Rev. Charles R. Streamer 


pastor emeritus of Trinity Church, and active 
also in the civic and business life of Boulder, 
Colo., died June 26. 

Mr. Streamer returned recently from a visit 

in Florida, where he contracted pneumonia 
from which he never fully recovered, together 
with an enlarged condition of the heart. 
_ A resident of Boulder since 1918 Mr. Streamer 
formerly was the active pastor of Trinity Lu- 
theran Church, served as secretary of the 
Chamber of Commerce for six years, and for 
several years operated the Streamer Music 
Company. 

He was the son of Rev. Charles L. Streamer, 
an active pastor of Lutheran churches in west- 
ern Pennsylvania for nearly fifty years. A 
brother, Rev. Wm. A. H. Streamer, was also 
an active pastor in Pennsylvania. 

He was graduated from irre Sepa Uni- 
versity in 1894 and from Gettysburg Theo- 
logical Seminary in 1899. 

Over a period of twenty-five years Pastor 
Streamer served Lutheran congregations in 
suburbs of Philadelphia, Pa.; Dayton, Ohio; 
Lionville, Martinsburg and Liberty, Pa., and 
Boulder, Colo. For seven years he was man- 
ane of the Lutheran Evangelist at Dayton, 

) 


The family came to Boulder, April, 1918, for 
the health of Mrs. Streamer, who died four 
years later. 

Memorial services were held Friday after- 
noon in Trinity Churuch. The Rev. E. E. Habis, 
pastor, preached the sermon. Dr. Elmer W. 
Harner,- of -Denver, represented the Rocky. 
Mountain Synod and the Rev. C. S. Linkletter 
the Ministerial Association. 

Surviving are two sons, Paul Phipps, and 
Charles T., of Boulder: two daughters, Mrs. 
Clair Bastian, of Wellsboro, Pa. and Mrs. 
Wayne Middlesworth, Boulder. Cc. M. B. 


NOTICE 


_ The Syrian Orphanage in Jerusalem has just 
informed us that its only authorized field rep- 
resentative in this country is Mrs. Clara Voeh- 
ringer, 454 Elmwood Ave., Maplewood, N. J. 
We ask all friends of this work to forward their 
contributions either directly to the Syrian Or- 
phanage, Director H. Schneller, Jerusalem, or 
preferably to our treasurer, Mr. A, W. Fiedler, 


5106 Sixty-third St., Woodside, Long Island, 
New York. 
For the American Committee of the Syrian 


Orphanage, 
E. F. Bachmann, Chairman. 


CHICAGO 


Lutheran Theological Seminary 


For information and catalog address 
L. FRANKLIN GRUBER, D.D., LL.D., 
President 


1600 S. Eleventh Avenue, Maywood, Il. 


WHEN IN 


MILWAUKEE 


COME TO 


REDEEMER 


1905 W. Wisconsin Ave. 
REV. A. A. ZINCK, D.D. 
Services at 9 A. M. and 10.30 A. M. 


Out of town visitors are welcomed at 
Redeemer, the downtown congregation. Take 
Wisconsin Avenue bus, Wells or Clybourn 
Street cars west to Nineteenth Street. 


ATLANTIC CITY 
THE ORVILLE 
South Tennessee near Beach. 
American Plan. Running Water. Free Bath- 
ing. $2.50 daily. $15.00 weekly. Booklet. 
J. and E. ROESCH 


ROOMS FOR VISITORS 
120 “C’”? STREET, N. W., WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Near Capitol, Congressional Library, Union 
Station, Government Departments. 
MRS. L. L. KENDIG 


LANKENAU 


Founded 1890 for GIRLS 
RESIDENT AND DAY PUPILS 
COLLEGE PREPARATORY 
Accredited High School and Elementary Grades. 
Noted for thorough teaching and Christian 
Training. Personal interest in every pupil. 

REV. E. F. BACHMANN, D.D., Principal 
Call or send for catalog. 


LANKENAU SCHOOL 
2200-2400 Girard Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 


an fhe 
PAYNE-SPIERS STUDIOS, inc. 


50 WEST t5th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


MEMORIAL CRAFTSMEN 
| STAINED GLASS WINDOWS 
BRONZE TABLETS 


MEMORIALS IN WOOD, MARBLE, IRON, MOSAICS 
ALTAR FURNISHINGS § DESIGNS SUBMITTED 


RGEISSLER.INC. 


450 SIXTH AVE.NEAR 10 ™ ST. NEW YORK 


\LE-BRASS ‘SILVER 


MARB. 
FABRICS + WINDOWS 
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“Let the little children come unto me.” Are you awake to YOUR responsibility? 


The Nursery Department Packet 


By Marion Poppen Athy 


This packet provides helps for the church to use in caring for the spiritual welfare of its tiny tots. The material prepared 
will be of definite and practicable aid and guidance to parents in the religious training of their children. It will also promote 
a cordial relationship between the parents and the church school. 


CONTENTS OF THE PACKET 


AN ENVELOPE on which the superintendent can keep a record of every step taken to help the parents 

A SHEET OF INSTRUCTIONS for the superintendent, telling her how to use the materials 

TWELVE LETTERS (with envelopes) to be sent to the parents—one every three months, beginning shortly after the 
baby’s arrival 

THREE BIRTHDAY CARDS to be sent to the child—one on each of his first three birthdays 

AN INVITATION to the child to come to the Nursery Class of the Sunday school—to be sent when the child is of 
suitable age 

The letters are addressed to the parents. The cards are designed for little children. All are attractively printed. There 


are pictures, appropriate prayers, and very simple story and picture conversations. ; 
There must be a packet for each child on the superintendent’s list, and each packet is complete for that child. 


Price, 40 cents a packet. 


(1) 
(2) 
(3) 


(4) 
(5) 


And when he comes to Sunday school begin using our Nursery Class Course 
Pupil’s Paper 
LITTLE VISITS WITH JESUS 


By MARION POPPEN ATHY 


Teacher’s Manual 
IN THE NURSERY 


By MARION POPPEN ATHY 


A cloth-bound volume containing all the material needed 
by the teacher for fifty-two sessions. Every possible help is 


provided and each lesson is worked out in great detail. All 
necessary handwork patterns and music are included. 

This course is planned as a part of THE CHRISTIAN LIFE 
COURSE for use with the three-year-olds. It is distinctly re- 
ligious and positively Christian, The lessons center in Jesus, 
the Living Lord, and pictures, material, and stories are appro- 
priate. Cloth. Price, $1.50. 


A set of fifty-two four-page story leaflets for weekly dis- 
tribution to children attending nursery classes where the 
manual, IN THE NURSERY, is used. One set is needed for 
each child enrolled. Put up in a folder cover, with same 
punching as leaflets. 


Sold only in complete sets. Price, 50 cents a set. 


LESSON PAPER FOLDER COVERS 


; These covers, in folder form, have been made up in a different color for each quarter. A durable tinted card stock is used, 
with color picture tipped on, and with punching corresponding to that now included with the lesson paper. 


Fall Quarter—Autumn Scene (Brown) 
Winter Quarter—Motto Design (Red) 


Spring Quarter—Spring Scene (Blue) 
Summer Quarter—Summer Scene (Green) 


Size, 64% x 8% inches. Price, 5 cents each; 45 cents a dozen; $3.50 a hundred. 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 
1228-1234. SPRUCE STREET, PHILADELPHIA 


860 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


219 Sixth Street, Pittsburgh 


1617 Sumter Street, Columbia, S. C. 


